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For the Presbyterian. 
ANGELS. 


Is would from the word of God,. 


that angels were created expressly for the 
_parpose of superintending and executing 
the Divine plaus-for the extension of the 
m of heaven upon earth; the final 
‘aim being declared to be the subjection of 
"the “principalities and powers” of the world 
to the kingdom of Christ, and the total 
deliverance of the world from the dominion 
‘of Satan. . We are taught in Scripture that 
angels are the special agents of God to do 
his will and execute his commandments. 
Their very name—angel or messenger—in- 
dicates their office. They are the messen- 
_gers of the Creator, continually ascending 
and descending between heaven and earth. 
The number of the angelic host is be- 
yond computation. In that wondrous 
vision which Daniel was made to see, of 
heaven and of the throne, and of the «‘ An- 
cient of Days” sitting thereon, he beheld 
*the multitade of the bright spirits, and in 
his attempt to “tell the sum of the mat- 
ters,” when he would compute their num- 
bers, he says—‘‘ Thousand thousands min- 
istered unteshim, and ten thousand times 
ten thousand stood before him.”” And so 
in the Apocalyptic visions of the Apostle 
Jobn the language employed is nearly the 
game as that of Daniel, to give the number 
‘¢round about the throne.” | 
Now we are told that they are “ all min- 
istering spirits, sent forth to minister for 
them who shall be heirs of salvation.” 
«They are the eyes of the Lord, which 
run to and fro through the whole earth.” 


_ And by their agency he shows “himself 


strong in the behalf of them whose heart 
is perfect towards him.” 
Before speaking directly of angels as 
ministering spirits,’ we would refer to 
sume of their traits or attributes, in order 
to gladden the hearts and strengthen the 
courage of the weak and fearful, while they 
are compelled to wrestle against the powers 
of evil; also to excite our gratitude and 
love to God in appointing such beings for 
our aid and service. 
Angels are endowed with immortality, 
and are not subject to the influence of age 
or time. They are described as the “living 
ones” who ‘stand before the throne of God 
continually.” The nature of God’s govern- 
ment being immutable and eternal, the 
agents by whom that government is admin- 
istered are likewise immutable and eternal. 
The name here given them—“the living 
ones’’—is indicative of their immortality. 
This trait is illustrated in an incidental 
but most beautiful manner, in the narrative 
of the incidents which happened in connec- 
-tion with the resurrection of the Saviour. 
‘We read that when Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary, the mother of James, came unto the 
sepulchre for the purpose of anointing Je- 
sus, they found the great stone rolled away, 
and “a young man sitting on the right side 
clothed in along white garment.” Mat- 
thew says it was the ‘“‘angel of the Lord.” 
This angel had the appearance of a young 
man, although be was then at least four 
thousand years old. The bright tint of 
youth was on his countenance, although he 
had lived many centuries. There was no 
mark of age or decline. On that angel’s 
brow was the stamp of immortality—nei- 
ther time, nor accident, nor change had 


any influence upon him. He knew no sin, 


and after the flight of many centuries more 
the same bloom of youth would be there, 
the bright reflection of the glory of God. 
Angels excel in knowledge. By virtue 
of their creation, they are gifted with pre- 


eminent wisdom in order that they might |. 


be capable of administering the Divine gov- 
ernment in all its complications and eternal 
plans. Their knowledge, though not infi- 
nite, is not confined to tle present and 
past, but to some extent comprehends the 
future. With superior natural endow- 
‘ments, with immortal vigour and youth, 
with a nature that knows no weariness and 
- which needs no rest, with free access to the 
boundless realms of God, what transcendent 
wisdom and knowledge must they possess ! 
Man, with his limited faculties, during the 
short period of his earthly existence, not- 
withstanding the varied hindrances and 
disadvantages, is capable of making high 
How the mind 
of Newton soared away and -grasped the 
lofty principles of God’s government ; 
how Edwards penetrated the mysteries 
and explained the phenomena of his moral 
government! What, then, must be the 
degree of knowledge of those beings ep- 
dowed with immortal life, with superior 
natural faculties, with a nature that cannot 


be fatigued, free from sin, and all hin- 


drances of every kind. They are conver-. 
sant with the whole history of the world; 
they were familiar with the earth away 
back, even while Adam was in Paradise, 
for when he had eaten the forbidden fruit 
one of the angels drove him out, and hung 
up the flaming sword to keep him from 
the tree of life. It was through the agency 
of angels that the revelations of future 


_ events were communicated to the prophets. 


As they seem to be endowed with all know- 
ledge, so they appear to possess all strength. 
When Rabshekeh, the king of Assyria, 
with his hosts encamped round about Jeru- 
salem, and spoke . great swelling words 
against the Almighty, against his holy 


temple, and his people, little did he think | 


when he was thus raging against the Lord, 
and making a great tumult, that God was 
about to “put his hook in his nose, and his 
bridle in his lips, and turn him back by 
the way which he came.” We read— 
‘And it came to pass that night that the 
angel of the Lord went out and smote in 
the camp of the Assyrians one hundred 
four-score and five thousand.” 

Let us take another example of the power 
and agency of angels. In the Acts of the 
Apostles we are told that Herod the king 
had stretched forth his hands and killed 
James, the brother of John, and intended 
to kill Peter also. He arrested him and 
put him in prison, and delivered him to 
four quaternions of soldiers to keep him 
safe. To make him entirely secure, they 
bound Peter fast between two soldiers, with 
tw heavy iron chains, and thrust him 
ssinto the inner ward of the dark prison,” 
and locked him in, and the ‘keeper was 
before the outer door of the prison.” 
There he was apparently safe enough, en- 
closed by the heavy walls of the prison, 
securely bound by two heavy chains between 
two soldiers, three strong doors closed and 
locked upon him, the keeper at the outside 


- on guard, together with four companies of 


strong soldiers. How was it possible for 
the poor unarmed disciple of Christ to es- 
cape? The last night had come. In the 
morning he was to be led out to execution. 
What was going on outside amogg the dis- 
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| ciples? ‘Prayer was made without ceas- 


ing of the Church unte God for him.” So 
in answer to their prayer an angel speeds 
down from the throne of in swiftest 
flight; and stays not in his course until he 
stands by Peter. ‘And behold, the angel 
of the Lord came upon him, and a light 
shined in the prison, and he smote Peter 


on the side’ as he was lying there, sound |: 


asleep, and raised him up. Now observe 
what miraculous power was manifested. It 
was night, darkness enshrouded the earth, 
but the darkness was as the light to the 
angel. He was well acquainted about Je- 
rusalem—he knew where the prison was— 
most likely it was the same angel who had 
once before taken the Apostles out of the 
prison. The darkness, the massive walls, 
the bolted doors, the heavy chains, the 
armed soldiers, and the wrath of Herod, 


all were no hindrances to the angel. The |. 


iron links of the chain break and fall off 


from his hands, the heavy locks spring back 
and the doors fly open, and Peter, following 
the lead of the angel, passes along unchal- / 


lenged by the stupified keeper, and through 
the guard of armed soldiers. Prison walls, 


chains, bolted doors, locks, armed soldiers, | 


king and devils—al/ were powerless, and 
dare offer no resistance to the angel rescu- 
ing the poor humble follower of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who had put his faith in his 
risen Saviour. 

Angels are pre-eminent in holiness. Our 
Lord calls them his «holy angels.”” They 


are endowed with Divine attributes, though 


not in an infipite degree. They possess the 
excellency of wisdom, the greatness of pow- 
er, unwearied activity, and the reflection of 
the brightness of the glory of God. Of one 
of the mighty angels it is said—“<A rain- 
bow was upon his head, and his face was as 


it were the sun, and his feet as pillars of’ 


fire.”’ Such are some of the attributes of 
angelic spirits. These were living, glori- 
ous beings, possessing immortal vigour 
and youth, who fly on swiftest wing, who 
are endowed with transcendent power, who 
shine in their holiness with the brightness 
of the sun; are made and commissioned ex- 
pressly by the Father of all good to be our 
attendants, to watch and guard us by day 
and by night. ‘Are they not all minister- 
ing spirits, sent forth to minister for them 
who shall be heirs of salvation?” B. R. 
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For the Presbyterian. 


BRIDGET’S BEAU. 


«I will have no man coming into my 
‘kitohen,”’ said Mrs. Crank, as she heard 
the sound of boots down stairs. So Brid- 
get was called up at bed-time, and bidden 
to tell her gentlemen friends that they 
could never come to the house to see her. 
When she wants to meet them, she must 
go somewhere else. 

Bridget listened quietly, seemed more 
-grieved than angry, and at length said, « If 
one is even so poor and homely, it is plea- 
sant to have some one to care for you. 
It makes one’s work easier all day long, 
if somebody is coming to see you as a 
friend.” 

There is surely something human and 
rational in Bridget’s logic. While pro- 
miscuous visits to the kitchen cannot be 
tolerated, as it would be no kindness to 
allow what might prove an avenue to temp- 
tation, it is still easy, on the other hand, to 
be cruel towards our servants. They have 
sympathies, souls, ambitions, ‘like pas- 
sions,” with ourselves. These are to be 
recognized, and room afforded for their 
legitimate exercise. 

Here is a lone woman from Ireland. 
She sits by her range at night, weary and 
pensive, worked down to exhaustion some- 
times. She thinks of friends far away— 
longs to see some one who is not ashamed 
to call her friend. She has a cousin or 
respectable acquaintance in the city. Why 
should she not have the common privi- 
léges of life, when they cost nothing, and 
can be had under the regulations of strict 
morality? Is it not incomparably more 
respectable that Bridget’s friends should 
sometimes visit her, than that she should 
have to go abroad whenever she wants 
society ? 

The question has at least two sides, 
although the popular vote, I believe, is 
generally against Bridget. It will do no 
harm to bespeak some consideration for the 
faithful servant, in the good advice, “Live, 
and let live.” C. 


7 For the Presbyterian. 


REFORMED DUTCH CHURCH. 


Messrs. Editors—Your narrative in the 
Presbyterian of this day'(February 16) of 
the proceedings in the First Reformed 


Dutch Church of Philadelphia, contains a- 


number of most valuable suggestions, de- 
serving the attention of pastors and church 
members generally, and I hope they will 
receive that thoughtful attention which they 
merit.» 

The minister who would act in such a 
manner as to invite a call from the members 
of a church, when he knows that he cannot 
adopt the standards of the body with which 
the church calling him is connected, de- 
serves the reprobation of every high-minded 
man. Meanness and duplicity do not fully 
characterize his conduct. In such cases, 
however, the fault is not all on one side. 
If Presbyterian churches, or Reformed 
Dutch churches, are thus convulsed and 
divided, the evil could not exist without 
grave misconduct on the part of the Session 
or the Consistory, the Classis or the Presby- 
tery. The Session or the Consistory that 
invites or permits a preacher, however popu- 
lar, to officiate in a vacant congregation 
when it is known that the theological views 
of such a preacher are not in accordance 
with the standards of the church in which 
he is to officiate, are taking steps to create 
dissension. They are unwise, unfaithful to 
their trust, and they need feel no surprise 
when a flashy speaker carries off the people. 
What else need be expected to follow the 
course that has been adopted ? 

The Présbytery or the Classis that per- 
mits such conduct on the part of the infe- 
rior court is equally neglectful of duty, and 
when evil arises from such loose unpresby- 
terial practice, the preacher and the courts 
are equally to blame. Such divisions never 
take place in a Scotch oran Irish Presbyterian 
parish. Among our cousins on the other 
side of the Atlantic, Presbyteries exercise 
full control over all supplies in vacant 
churches—affording, of course, to the people 
aa Opportunity of hearing such candidates 
as they may desire; but all preachers must 
in every case be sound in the faith, and 
regularly connected with a Presbytery be- 
fore they can officiate in a vacaat pulpit. 
The Session that would attempt to violate 
the well-established order of the Church on 
this point, would be dealt with as such dis- 
orderly conduct would deserve. So is it 
also in the churches in Canada, in New 


| 


| Brunswick, and N ova Scotia; and the won- 


der is, that with such thoughtless neglect of 
consequences as is sooften displayed among 
us, our churches are not more frequently 
torn into parties, and excited by feuds than 
they are. 7 

How often ara the authorities of vacant 
churches seen on the watch for a fluent de- 
claimer or a celebrated orator, as if they 
merely desired to secure a large attendance, 
or te keep. the finances in prosperous condi- 
tion. Almost every year such persons are 
to be found floating about through our cities, 
sailing from one denomination to another, 
and when a preacher of this kind is caught 
and brought into an orthodox church, it 
requires but little discrimination to antici- 
pate the result, especially among people who 
are not accurately trained in’ theology, and 
who cannot, therefore, know the transcend- 
ant importance of the fundamental doctrines 
of an evangelical creed. 

It would be well for the cause of truth 
and order if many Church courts in our 
country would turn over a new leaf in the 
management of vacancies. OBSERVER. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CHURCH ENTERPRISE. 


Messrs. Editors—Will you allow a small 
space to the following brief notice of the 
quiet and efficient workings of a church 
that seldom obtrudes itself upon the pub- 
lic notice. It will serve to show what a 
church can do that ‘‘has a mind to work,” 
amid the financial depressions and embar- 
rassments that have prevailed the last 
few years. The congregation of Wil- 
liamsburg—Presbytery of Huntingdon—of 
which the Rev. John Moore is pastor, is 
composed of a village and country mem- 
bership. Owing to the remoteness of a 
portion of the congregation from the vil- 
lage where the church is located, a branch 
church for their accommodation was under- 
taken by them last spring, and has just 
been completed, at a cost of four thousand 
dollars. This church is to be opened on 


1 the 22d of February, free of incumbrance. 


The means for this was contributed mostly 
at home. It is a commodious and hand- 
some structure, and reflects great credit on 
those under whose auspices it was erected. 

Duriog the same time, the mother 
church at Williamsburg has been repaired 
and refitted at a cost of fifteen hundred 
dollars. This church has been beautifully 
frescoed, and all its internal appointments 
are tasteful and attractive. This latter 
improvement was secured chiefly through 
the determinations and efficiency of the 
ladies of the congregation. 

A response to the call of destitution in 
Kansas was also recently made, and through 
the activity of the same agency, countribu- 
tions in provisions and clothing were se- 
cured to the amount of over four hundred 
dollars, the greater part of which was from 
this congregation alone. | 

Donation Visit.—Last, but not least of 
all, on Thursday, the 8th inst., while the 
pastor and his wife were temporarily ab- 
sent from home, the congregation generally 
paid a visit to the parsonage, and had not 
yet retired when they returned, when the 
pastor and his wife were surprised, yet 
happy, to see the rich and the poor, the 
old and the young, those who were and 
those who were not members of the church, 
and some of other denominations, in the 
enjoyment of the ruse they had played. 
The object of this visit may be surmised— 
of which it may be only necessary to say, 
that the congregation of Williamsburg 
have never been known to do any thing 
meanly. Here they poured out the offerings 
of warm and affectionate hearts. The pastor 
and his family realized at their hands the 
substantial tokens of their good will to the 
amount of four hundred dollars. They 
found under their dinner-plates a model 
sub treasury—a bank with a sound, specie- 
paying basis. It was a free-will offering of 
generous and noble hearts. It was, on 
the whole, one of those festival days, few 
of which, between pastor and people, are 
known on this side of heaven. 

In addition to the above, it is a happy 
remembrance that sixty have been added 
to the membership of this church during 
the last three and a half years. The pastor 
of this people may truly say, ‘The lines 
are fallen to me in pleasant places, and I 
have a goodly heritage.’ PLUS. 


- 


For the Presbyterian. 


FOND DU LAC. 
Messrs. Eiitors—The city of Fond-du-Lac 


is not, as might be supposed from a too 


literal translation, at the bottom of Lake 
Winnebago, but rather at the head of it, 
the centre of a rich and well settled region, 
and the depot of a lively trade. Evangeli- 
eal religion can scarcely be said to have 
flourished here. The Roman Catholic 
Church has had a strong hold from the first 
settlement; and there has arisen out of a 
defection from theCongregational Church, a 
Society, calling itself the “ Free Congrega- 
tional Church,” in which the doctrines of 
“liberal” Christianity, or infidelity, are ex- 
pounded on Sabbath to a large audience. 
Besides these, however, there are Metho- 
dist, Baptist, Congregational, and Presbyte- 
rian churches. 
The Presbyterian church took its rise, not 
from the prejudices of education and de- 
nominational attachment—for very few of 
its members had ever been connected with 
our organization—but from a desire, as we 
trust, for the sincere milk of the word. Its 
members were few, circumstances were un- 
toward, pecuniary distress came on, and the 
church edifice which they had built was for 
some time closed, or opened only once a 
month for preaching supplied by Presby- 
tery. A few months ago they invited the 
Rev. H. M. Robertson to supply the pulpit, 
and he agreed to do so till April next. The 
Presbytéry of Winnebago met at Fond-du- 
Lac on the last Thursday of January, and 
the church presented a call for Mr. Robert- 
son’s services. The Presbytery found the 
call in order, and agreed to place it in his 
hands. After applying to the Preshytery 
for advice, he accepted the call, and was 
installed on Monday evening, February 4th. 
The Rev. L. C. Spofford presided, and pro- 
posed the questions; the Rev. S. Mitchell 
preached the sermon; the Rev. S. Robert- 
son gave a very touching charge to his son; 
and the Rev. Dr. Savage gave an excellent 
charge to the people. May both pastor and 
people remember and heed the charges. 
The meeting of Presbytery was of course 
very pleasant. Brethren cut off so much 
from ministerial intercourse as our missiona- 
ries are, are able to appreciate its advan- 
tages. ‘The reports from the churches, 
however, are not very encouraging. The 
congregations are good, but there are few 
conversions to give evidence of the opera- 
tions of the Spirit. The pecuniary depres- 
sion still continues, increased in the lum- 
bering regions by the present political 
excitement, and the missionaries cannot but 
feel some anxicty for the future in view of 
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the suspension of payments by the Board 


of Domestic Missions. We hope, however, 
that it will only prove a temporary delay, 
and that the Church will soon come to the 
rescue. 

The Presbytery passed some resolutions 
in regard to the form of applications for 
missionary aid, and resolved that they would 
not recommend the application of a church 
for continued aid unless it were in the prac- 
tice of taking up at least an annual collec- 
tion for the Board of Domestic Missions. 
In obedience to the directions of Synod, 
the churches were questioned, as usual, 
whether they had taken up collections for 
all the Boards, and the Disabled Ministers’ 
Fund, and if not, why not? The Rev. H. 
M. Robertson, and Elder C. I. Pettibone, 
were appointed Commissioners to the Gene- 
ral Assembly, with the Rev. B. Van Zandt 
and Elder E. W. Drury, alternates; and 
the churches were directed to send their 
contributions for Commissioners’ Fund with 
their statistical reports to the Stated Clerk. 

After enjoying the hospitality of our 
fiends in Fond-du-Lac for four days, the 
members separated, and set out for their 
fields of labour—not as in the former days, 
to brave the prairie blast in open sleighs, 
but for the most part in comfortable cars— 
from one of which, stuck fast in a snow- 
drift, the engine-pumps frozen up, and the 
mercury far below zero outside, your corres- 
pondent dates this notice. Ss. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE LATE DR. MURRAY. 


‘The following is the minute of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Presbytery of Eliza- 
beth, on the death of Dr. Murray. 


Mysterious Providence has called the 
Presbytery of Elizabeth, with sad hearts, to 
record the death of Nicholas Murray, D. D. 
A mighty man has fallen in the midst of 
the battle. The Presbytery has lost its 
father, in his fifty-eighth year; just in the 
ripeness of his mental and spiritual activi- 
ties he was taken away. 

In his sixteenth year he left his home in 
the North of Ireland, and soon after re- 
nounced his Romish education; and by his 
native tnergy, and the leadings of grace, 
he reached the high position and wide 
sphere-that now mourn him. In his boy- 
hood, for a time he was in the office of the 
Harpers’, the mammoth printing establish- 
ment that now feels the honour of publish- 
ing his works. His collegiate course was at 
Williams College; his theological at Prince- 
ton Seminary. His youthful ministry was 
at Wilkesbarre, Penusylvania, where, after 
the absence of so many years, he holds a 
sacred place in the memory of the aged. 
For nearly twenty-eight years he was a 
member of this Presbytery, and the beloved 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Elizabeth; he leaves here but one older 
pastorate than his own. His name, his 
character, and his works are already on re- 
cord, wide as the limits of the Church at 
home and abroad. His record as a presby- 
ter and a brother is on the living page of 
our hearts, and it is chilling to write them 
as preserved statistics; yet as a living epis- 
tle to ourselves, and as a worthy model for 
those that may follow him and us, we must 
write a few things. His greatness was not 
in one grace, or one idea, but in the breadth 
of his heart, and in the scope of his powers. 
He was a preacher and a pastor, a presbyter 
and a citizen, a ready advocate of benevo- 
lence, the patron of education, and the 
dreaded antagonist of Popery—an author of 
wide fame, a writer for the weekly press— 
and all this, with an untold correspondence, 
literary, fraternal, and advisory. Few men 
had more calls outside of his pastoral and 
presbyterial duties—still he was a model 
pastor and presbyter; always in advance 
in his pulpit preparations; frequent in pas- 
toral visitations, abounding in his visits to 
the sick and the poor; ever ready to help 
his brethren, nreeting calls abroad, and side- 
issues of benevolence at home. He had 
time for every good work, and for every 
duty and occasion he was competent. Out- 
side demands drew heavily upon him, yet 


he was a pattern in the faithfulness of his 


pastoral duties, and his intimate associations 
with his large flock. He knew the children 
of his charge by name, and had a kind 
word for each. 

Conscience and privilege made him a 
constant attendant upon Presbytery, never 
late, nor hurrying away. Aewilling worker, 
devising liberal things, fraternally genial, 
the kind friend and adviser of candidates 
and those young in the ministry, decided in 
the faith and order of our Church, but no 
bigot nor sympathizer with the exclusive. 

He was strong in his attachments, deep 
inthis sympathies, and far-reaching in his 
benevolence. A good man—a great man 
has fallen—suddenly fallen. Almost with- 
out warning the summons came on the eve- 
ning of February 5th. He recognized the 
messenger—calmly said, ‘“‘My work is 
done.” With death upon all but the heart 
and the voice, the messenger waited while 
he most touchingly prayed for each member 
of his family, his church, the ruling elders, 
the deacons, trustees, the young men, the 
merchants, the mechanics, his brethren in 
the: ministry, and then pronounced the 
benediction, and was soon taken up out of 
our sight. 

The Presbytery, that clung to him as 
Elisha to Elijah, cry, ‘““My Father! my 
Father! the chariot of Israel and the horse- 
men thereof;” and weep “that they shall 
see him no more.” He has entered upon 
his rest and his works do follow him, but 
we are sadly bereaved, and solemnly warned 
and exhorted to work while it is day. 

Resolved, That Presbytery acknowledge 
the hand of God and kiss the rod—that we 
stimulate ourselves by the life diligence of 
our brother, and that we be admonished to 
gird ourselves for our increased duties. 

Resolved, That Presbytery in their afflic- 
tion tender their heart-felt sympathy to the 
bereaved family, and pray that the covenant- 
keeping God, with richest benedictions, 
would dwell with the household of our la- 
mented brother. | 

Resolved, That with the congregation so 
sorely smitten, we mingle our unfeigned 
grief, and with them ‘‘sorrowing most of all 
that we shall see his face no more.” We 
commend the flock to the care of the Great 
Shepherd, and pray that their lives may be 
an honouring commentary upon the teach- 
ing of their beloved pastor. | 

Resolved, That a copy of this*minute be 
given to the family and eldership of the 
church, also published in the Presbyterian. 

S. S. Sheddan, James H. McNeil, Ben- 
jamin Cory, ministers; and William W. 
Pinneo, ruling elder, Committee of Presby- 
tery. 


LONG PRAYERS. 


According to a correspondent of the Pres- 
byterian Herald, a distinguished statesman 
once “remarked that the reason why the 
Presbyterian Church is not the largest in 
the State of Kentucky is, because its preach- 
ers make such long prayers.” He suggests 
that rather than drive men away from church 
by long prayers, a minister “had better do 
like old Father Burch, open his eyes, and 
look at his watch, and know for himself’’ 
what the length of his prayers is. 


| THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


Perhaps nothing in the world is a surer 
sign of littleness than a slavish imitation of 
any man. Men lose that which is an hon- 
our to them, individuality, and then they 
lose that whichis power to them, originality, 
the moment they commence walking in an- 
other man’s track. When one painter slav- 
ishly copies another, he is only known as 
the satellite of a great luminary; he himself 
is neither respectable nor respected. But 
this is not the case when men select models 
which are confessed to be perfect. You 
never hear a man accused of a want of 
| originality because he studies the models in 
sculpture of ancient Greece. Itis not usual 
to hear the accusation of imitation brought 
against painters who have studiously exam- 
ined the works of Michael Angelo and Ra- 
phael. These men are put at the head of 
their respective schools, and the following 
of these masters of the art is voted to be no 
folly, but true wisdom. 
the imitation of Christ. To imitate other 
men is weakness, to copy Christ is strength. 
Christ is the perfection of manhood. He 
who should imitate Him the most nearly, 
would be the most original man upon earth. 
It may seem a paradox, but it is one which 
nevertheless needs only to be tried to be 
proved; no man will be looked upon as so 
strange, so singular a being among his fel- 
lows, as the man who shall nearest approach 
to the image of the Lord Jesus. He imi- 
tates, we grant you; he copies, we confess 
it; but he is himself, despite his copying, 
an original to other men, and stands out 
from the common herd as being a distin- 
guished and celebrated individual; he will 
be ‘known and read of all men.” If I 
should stand here this morning, my hearers, 


- to exhort you to imitate any one model in 


manhood except Christ, I should feel that 
I had a difficult task with sensible men. 
There is not in all the annals of our race, a 
single name which I could bid you love and 
reverence so much as to shut your eyes to 
the faults connected therewith. There is 
not a single biography truthfully written, 
which I would have you read, and then 
say, ‘‘I will re-live this man’s life precisely 
as he lived it.” You would make ship- 
wreck if you should blindly steer in the 
wake of the noblest of your brethren. You 
may take a virtue here, and a virtue there, 
and then in God’s strength seek to imitate 
those men who excelled in those points ; 
but to imitate an Abraham in all things 
would not make you an Abraham, nor would 
it make you what you should be. To seek 
to follow a Job in all respects would not 
bring you to be perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect. There re- 
mains but one model we can ever commend 
to you, and only one which a man of strong 
mind can accept as his copy in every jot 
and tittle. —C. H. Spurgeon. 


OUR CHURCH MEMBERS. 


Four classes are found in our churches. 
.The WoRKERS are not very numerous—I 
have heard experienced ministers say that 
not more than one in ten of the members 
were worthy of this title—but they are a 
very important class. Without them every 
good enterprise would languish and die. 
All honour to the workers. Jesus himself 
will say to them at last, “‘Well done, good 
and faithful servants.” 

The Sarekers are very different, and 
are much more numerous. The wish tosee 
the cause prosper, and regret that the 
Church is doing so little. They sincerely 
rejoice when any good work is successful, 
and are fond of telling what ‘‘we have 
done.” But they bind heavy burdens, and 
lay‘them, by means of their own slackness, 
on other men’s shoulders, and are unwilling 
to move them with one of their fingers. 
They say to the needy, ‘“‘ Depart in peace, 
be ye warmed and filled,” but give them 
not those things that are needful. They 
came into the Church to enjoy themselves— 
not to labour. They conferred quite an 
honour upon the body by uniting with it, 
and never thought that they would be ex- 
pected to put themselves to any incon- 
venience, or make sacrifices to promote its 
welfare, or they would not shave joined. 
They are so different from the Workers, 
that I cannot compare the two, so I will 
show them in contrast. The Workers cul- 
tivate a feeling of responsibility; the 
Shirkers are willing that others should 
cherish such a feeling, but strive to free 
themselves from it. The Workers listen 
to every call of duty; the Shirkers shut 
their ears, and pretend not to hear. The 


| Workers seek opportunities to do good; 


the Shirkers pass on the other side, and 
say that “Charity begins at home,” which 
some are so uncharitable as to interpret, 
‘‘ Selfishness stays at home.” The Work- 
ers are willing to help every object ac- 
cording to their ability; the Shirkers say 
there are so many calls, that they cannot 
respond to them all, and therefore excuse 
themselves from helping any; or if they 
help any, they get off as lightly as possible. 
The Workers make calculations for the 
cause, and plan and toil for its prosperity ; 
the Shirkers for themselves. 

The GRUMBLERS, in some things, bear a 
strony resemblance to the Shirkers, but are 
a smaller class, though in their own esteem 
worthy of a great deal of deference. They 
are a species of drones in the Christian 
hive, armed with stings. They find fault 
with the Workers, because they work. 
They complain when they are asked to 
assist, and because they were not asked. 
They fret if any Worker consults them 
about the efforts to be put forth, and scold 
when they are not consulted. They cen- 
sure their brethren because they have not 
done more, and criticise what they have 
done. They grumble because the sermon 


| is too long, and because it is too short; be- 


cause the prayers are too loud, and because 
they are too low; because the singing is 
too poor, and because it requires so much 
to support the gospel, and it is so poorly 
supported; because the minister does not 
visit more, and spends so much time in 
visiting as not to prepare his sermons more 
thoroughly. They will be offended with 


ters, and will go on their way grumbling 
till they die. I cannot trace them any fur- 
ther, so I pass to notice the largest class 
of all. 

FASHIONABLE Proressors! Perhaps I 
should be better understood to call them 
slip-shod professors, but I dislike slang 
names. It was a prosperous and popular 
church with which they first united, and 
they expected to enjoy themselves among 
its members. Or, it was in a time of great 
excitement when they made a public pro- 
fession of faith in Christ, and. they antici- 
pated a great deal of pleasure in the con- 
tinuance of the same state of things. Fairly 
on board the train, they only expected to 
ride in a first-class car, and pay fare. They 
never inquired how the train was to be kept 
in motion. They expected it to go, and to 
keep up a high rate of speed. So, when 
they came to an up-grade, and found them- 
selves moving slowly, they felt a little dis- 
appointed; but it gave them no trouble. 
Even if it were to stop or run back, they 
-would not know that it was any particular 
concern of theirs. They do not feel inter- 


est enough in the matter to find much fault. 
There are other ways in which they can 


’Tis even so with. 


| box, to the kingdom of Sardinia. 


the writer for this expose of their charac- 


enjoy themselves, and they can well afford 
to wait till another revival, before they 
again experience great pleasure in the things 
of religion. There are parties, and rides, 
and visits, and concerts, and newspapers, 
and novels, and many other sources of plea- 
sure. Why should they care for the pros- 
perity of Zion! They enjoy eloquent ser- 
mons and good singing, but have little taste 
for reading the Bible and secret prayer. 
You could not learn, by being in their 
company, either from their conversation or 
their conduct, that they thought any thing 
about their souls, or about eternity. But 
they are up with the times in respect to all 
the fashions and amusements of the world. 
They do not seem to know that there are in 
the Scriptures such passages as, ‘‘I beseech 
you, by the mercies of God, that ye present 


| your bodies a living sacrifice, holy and ac- 


ceptable in his sight, which is your reason- 
able service; and be not conformed to this 
world, but be ye transformed by the renew- 
ing of your minds, that ye may prove what 
is that good, and acceptable, and perfect 
will of God.” And this, ‘*Be ye stead- 
fast, unmovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord;” and this, “ Herein is 
my Father glorified, that ye bear much 
fruit, so shall ye be my disciples;”’ and 
seem equally ignorant of the existence of a 
great many others of a kindred character. 
Or else they must consider that they were 
excepted, when these rules wore formed, 
and all that is required of them is to enjoy 
themselves. I rather think that they do 
not reflect on the matter at all, or if it is 
eVer forced upon their attention, dismiss it 
from their minds as soon as possible. I 
hardly expect them to read this article. It 
is not so much to their taste as the account 
of the great ball given in honour of the 
Prince of Wales, or the fashion-plates in a 
popular magazine. I look forward to their 
death-bed exercises, and [ pitythem. I do 
not wish to preach at their funerals.— Cor. 
Hxaminer. 


THE GREAT EVENTS OF 1860, 


The year 1860 was one long to be remem- 
bered. Its history fills an interesting page 
in the annals of the Church and the world. 
Let us look at it under a two-fold aspect— 
secular and spiritual—for the subject is in- 
teresting in both, 

First, then, let us consider for a moment 
the great political and civil movements 
which have a direct and important bearing 
on the kingdom of Christ. Here we see 
quite a number of momentous changes, 
some of which we had hardly dare to hope 
would occur in our day. 

We begin with what has taken place in 
Italy; and we need say but little on this 
topic, for the subject has been constantly 
engaging the minds of all our fellow Chris- 
tians who delight to keep abreast of the 
great movements of the age. We may say 
in brief that in 1860 the duchies of Parma, 
Modena, Tuscany, and the province of Ro- 
magna, were annexed by the votes of the 
people, in the early part of the year, to the 
subalpine kingdom .of Piedmont, to which 
Lombardy had been previously annexed by 
the gift of the Emperor of France. Next 
Sicily was revolutionized and detached from 
the kingdom of Naples, by Garibaldi, in the 
name and in the interest of the king of Sar- 
dinia. Then the remainder of the ‘States 
of the Church,” (save the western side, 
embracing but a part of the patrimony of 
St. Peter,) was also added, first by the arms 
of Victor Emmanuel, and afterwards by the 
voice of the people expressed by the — 
An 
lastly Naples, or the Two Sicilies, was an- 
nexed by the sword of Garibaldi, and then 
by the votes of the people, to the rapidly 
growing domains of Victor Emmanuel, so 
that his sway now extends over all peninsu- 
lar Italy, save Venetia, and a remnant of 
the kingdom of the Pope, and over all insu- 
lar Italy, save Corsica and Malta. In other 
words, twenty-two millions of the Italian- 
speaking race acknowledge his constitution- 
al dominion. All these millions may now 


cal books and tracts. This isthe first great 
event, or Series of events, which we have 
desired to indicate. 

Victor Emmanuel has lost the ancient 
duchy of Savoy, the original domain of his 
-royal house, together with the small princi- 
pality of Nice. But he could well afford fo 
give them in exchange for what he has re- 
ceived, to his august ally, the Emperor of 
France. As the inhabitants are a French- 
peaking people, and enjoy the laws of 
France, where there is much religious 
liberty in comparison with most Roman 
Catholic countries, there has been little or 
no loss to the interests of Protestant Chris- 
tianity. : | 

The recent war which England and 
France have just been carrying on in Chi- 
na, we may well hope, will tend to open 
that populous empire more effectually to 
the gospel, although we cannot speak defi- 
nitely of the treaty, which was recently con- 
cluded under the walls of Pekin itself. That 
war, and the progress of the insurgent Tai- 
pings, will probably have a great influence 
on the progress of Christianity in the im- 
portant empire of China, the only great 
country which belongs to the domain of 
Paganism. 

The dreadful war between the nominal 
Christians of Syria and the Druses and 
Moslems of tkat country, has called most 
effectually the attention of the great Chris- 
tian powers of Europe to the tottering con- 
dition of the Turkish empire, and secured 
their direct intervention in its affairs, which 
can hardly fail to conduce to the preparing 
of the way for the resuscitation of a pure 
Christianity throughout all the extent of 
that only country of any power which Mo- 
hammedanism can still claim. It would 
seem that the calamities which that war 
brought upon its victims, and the generous 
efforts which that land made or secured for 
their relief, must have a favourable influ- 
ence in behalf of the glorious gospel of 
Christ. 

The firmness of the Protestants of Hun- 
gary, encouraged by the Roman Catholics, 
has secured a large measure of religious 
liberty in that country. But we cannot say 
more, for the end is not yet. 

The return of the province or State of 
Buenos Ayres to the Argentine Confedera- 
tion, or Republic of La Plata, from which 
it seceded several years ago, must have a 
happy influence in preparing the way for 
the diffuston of Protestant Christianity in 
one of the fairest portions of South Ame- 
rica. 

And lastly, a considerable measure of re- 
ligious liberty has recently been granted by 
the Diet of Sweden. It is not all that 
could be desired—far from it. But it isa 
great boon in some respects, and lays the 
foundation for the establishing of dissenting 
churches under the protection of the laws. 


come by and by. 

So far as we can see, no noteworthy 
movement took place in the foreign world 
during the year, that is not likely to have a 
favourable influence in behalf of Christi- 
aaity, unless it be the deplorable war that 
has been going forward in New Zealand 
between the English and the Maoris, a por- 
tion of the aboriginal inhabitants. But this 
calamity will soon, we trust, be overpast. 


Let us now look at the spiritual aspect 


It is a pledge of greater and better things to 


receive the sacred Scriptures, and evangeli- 


of the subject. And here we find mach to 
call for the devout gratitude of every Chris- 
tian heart. 

The glorious work of grace which Ireland 
has experienced has reached Wales, and 
wonderful have been its effects on that old 
Celtic principality. And it is a matter 
calling for rejoicing, that the-blessed work 
still continues. 

Scotland, and England too, has partaken 
of an unusual measure of the gracious in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit. The cities of 
Edinburgh and London are represented as 
receiving a great blessing, in answer to the 
prayers and in connection with the labours 
of God’s people. May that glorious work 
go forward in all the British isles, until 
they shall be filled with the knowledge of 
the glory of God. 

The remarkable outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit in Sweden has continued throughout 
the entire year of 1860. Not only so, the 
good work is extending into Norway, and 
more or less into Finland, which, although 
now a part of the Russian empire, holds 
constant and most intimate commercial, so- 
cial, and religious relations with Sweden, 
with which country it was united during 
four centuries. 

We are gratified to be able to state that 
the good work of the Lord which has been 
so remarkable in Sweden, and to some ex- 
tent in Norway and Finland, is beginning 
to be experienced in Denmark, the remain- 
ing Scandinavian kingdom. We have strong 
hope that it will have a great extension in 
that old Protestant country. 

There has been a decided quickening 
of the churches in some portions of Ger- 
many, and in some localities in France and 


Switzerland, not to speak of Holland and 


Belgium. 

And lastly, there have been extraordinary 
outpourings of the Holy Spirit in some 
places in the Sandwich Islands, in both 
Northern and Southern India, and in Ja- 
maica; for which we cannot be too thank- 
ful. May these visitations from on high 
be only the prelude, the foretaste, of far 
greater blessings.—American Messenger. 


A MINISTER’S WORK AND PAY. 


Some people, not much accustomed to 
head-work, and more familiar with the 
weariness incident to bodily labour, imagine 
that the minister has a quiet and easy life, 
and is abundantly remunerated for his 
labours. The following incident, which we 
find in an English paper, suggests another 
view of the matter: 

At the recent meeting of the Congrega- 
tional’ Union at Aberdeen, Dr. Alexander 
of Edinburgh said :—‘ I am ready, without 
any beating about the bush, to say that we 
are all underpaid for what we do. I was 
talking lately with a London business man 
—a successful merchant. It was about the 
time bishops were getting made, and we 
talked about their incomes. He said to 
me, ‘And if it isa fair question, what do 
you get?’ I told him. ‘Well,’ he an- 
swered, ‘is that all you get?’ ‘Yes; and, 
compared with what many of my brethren 
get, it is pretty fair.’ ‘And what do you 
do for that?” I said I would enlighten 
him upon this. ‘In the first place, I com- 
pose and write what would be fully two 
pretty thick octavo volumes; about as much 
as any literary man, bending over his pen, 
thinks of doitg, and more than some do, in 
a year. In the next place, I have to do as 
much speaking every week as a lawyer at 
the bar in good practice. Then, in the 
third place, to do as much visiting as a sur- 
geon in average practice would do. And, 
in the next place, I think I write as many 
letters as many of ‘you great merchants do.’ 


¢ Well,’ he said, ‘is yours an extraordinary 


case?’ I said, ‘Not at all; a man’s duties 
correspond with his sphere, but many of 
my brethren do as much, some of them 
perhaps a little more.’ ‘Well,’ he said 
again, ‘they may say as much as they please 
about ministers getting too much for their 
work, but none of us would do half your 
work for four times your pay.’” 


WAIT. 


Wait! for the day is breaking, 
_ Though the dull night be long. 
Wait! God is not forsaking 

Thy heart. Be strong! be strong! 


- Wait! and the clouds of sorrow 
Shall melt in gentle showers, 

And hues from heaven shall borrow, 
As they fall amid the flowers. 


Wait! ’tis the key to pleasure, 
And to the plan of God; 
O! tarry thou His leisure ; 
Thy soul shall bear no load. 


Wait! for the time is hasting 
When life shall be made clear, 

And all who know heart-wasting, 
Shall feel that God is dear. 


The Bible Society and the Hindustani 
Bible. 


Some time since it was announced that 
the Committee of the Bible Society had 
pledged themselves to print, for the use of 
Europeans and natives in India, an edition 
of thirty thousand copies of the New Testa- 
ment and Psalms in Romanized Hindus- 
tani, and a folig edition of the entire Bible, 
with copious references. This pledge is 
now redeemed, and a specimen of the prin- 
cipal work, the Folio Reference Bible, is 
before us in the shape ofa handsome volume, 

rinted in clear, transparent, readable Eng- 
ish type. . . . The history of the present 
translation is interesting. It appears thdt 
a manuscript translation of the entire Old 
Testament, excepting some eight or nine 
chapters, was unexpectedly found in the 
library of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in January, 1859. It is not known 
when this translation was presented to the 
Society, or by whom; but at the end of 
Deuteronomy occurs a record made by the 
Munshi who had written the work, of which 
the following is a literal translation :—“ Fin- 
ished the volume of the Book of the repe- 
tition of the Law on the lith of J uly, 
Christian Era, being Tuesday, at noon, in 
accordance with the special command of 
the Paymaster of the Forces, being the 
lord of grace Paymaster Sherewood Sahib 
(may God ever keep him safe!) by me, the 
least among servants, Munshi Makhdum 
Bakhsh, an employé of the Government, 
the very image of graciousness, for the 
Rev. Daniel Corrie (may God ever preserve 
his greatness and his name!).” Besides 
this, there is no other record to indicate 
the author. From internal evidence it is 
clear that the translator of at least the lat- 
ter books of the Old Testament was an 
East Indian, as the knowledge be manifests 
of English is just such as a native of 
Hindostan might be expected to have. The 
whole manuscript version has a special 
value in that its style has all the freeness 
and force which a native alone could impart 


. The Hindustani Reference Bible (the first 
complesge work of the kind ever printed) is 
the result of a careful collation of previous 
versions with the choice idioms of this na- 
tive manuscript translation. The editor to | 


whom the duty of revision has been en- 
trusted is the Rev. R. C. Mather, a well- 
known missionary, whose learning and Chris- 
tian character marked him out as eminently 
qualified for the task, and we believe he has 
been assisted in his editorial work by his 
son, Professor Cotton Mather, of Addis- 
combe College. . . . About the year 1888, 
a severe famine occurred in Indis, and a 
large number of native children, abandoned 
by their parents, were left to starve. They 
were humanely ad by the government 
of the day, and the Rev. Mr. Mather, then 
resident at Mirsapore, was requested to 
superiotend their education as Christians, 
and to devise means for their maintenance 
on their attaining maturity. When that 
period arrived various were tried 
for their support, with more or less success, 
till the offer of a press and a complete fount 
of types decided Mr. Mather to employ the 
greater number of this interesting commu- 
nity as printers. The plan of a Hindustani 
newspaper in the Roman character, for the 
dissemination of Christian knowledge, was 
then started, and this periodical, called the 
Khair Khwah « Hind, was managed and 
successfully carried on by Mr. Mather for 
seventeen years. Oriental scholars, who 
will take the trouble to examine the transla- 
tion carefully, and note the scholar-like 
accuracy with which a most difficult task 
has been executed, will unanimously en- 
dorse the judgment of the Society.—Lon- 


don Times. 


CHRISTIAN LACONICS. 


Long afflictions will much set off the 
glory of heaven. The longer the storm, 
the sweeter the calm; the longer the win- 
ter nights, the sweeter the summer days. 
The new wine of Christ’s —— is most 
} sweet to those who have lon on drinking 
gall and vinegar. The higher the moun- 
the be when we 
to the top of it. e longer our jou 
the will be our oad oud’ 
our passage is, the more desirable will 
haven be. 

A murmurer is an ungodly man; he is 
an ungodlike man; no man on earth more 
unlike to God than the murmurer; and 
therefore no wonder if, when Christ comes 
to execute judgment, he deals severely and 
terribly with him. Let him make what 
profession he will of godliness, yet, if mur- 
muring keeps the throne ia his heart, 
Christ will deal with him at last as with 
ungodly sinners. .- | 
lazy Christian will always want for 
things—comfort, content, confidence, and 
assurance. Assurance and joy are choice 
donatives that Christ gives to laborious 
Christians only. The lazy Christian has. 
his mouth full of complaints, when the ao- 
tive Christian has his heart full of comforta, 

God loves to smile most upon his people 
when the world frowns most. When the 
world put its iron chains upon their legs, 
then God puts his golden chains about their 
necks; when the world puts a bitter cup 
into their hands, then God drops some of 
his honey, some of his goodness and sweet- 
ness into it. When the world is ready:to 
stone them, then God gives them the white 
stone; and when the world is tearing their 
good names, then he gives them s new 
name, and none knows but he that has it, a 
name that is better than that of sons aad 
daughters.— Spurgeon’s Smooth Stones. 


THE TWO SYSTEMS OF CURE. 


_ The condition of the unrenewed heart is 
often re under the 
figure of a physical malady. Sin is re 
sented as “Tho whole head is 
sick, and the whole heart is faint,” sa 
Isaiah. For the removal of this 
there are two great plans of cure. The one 
is the palliative vo soothing method. It 
is found variously modified in the manifold 
schools of human philosophy. It looks to 
the removal of the symptoms of the disease. | 
It comes with moral opiates, and soothing 
Ba cataplasms. It merely puts to 

eep the sentinels of ill. It makes its mes- 
meric passes as formally over the deluded 
patient as though its sentimental “‘mumbo 
jumbo” could really relieve the mortal 
maladies of the soul. The other system is 
that = the It It con- 
templates not the removal of the ptoms 
merely, but of the disease itself. ieaule 
dies, if severe, are thorough. Itis no mere 
opiate or soothing panacea of out mo- 
rality which the great Physician brings, but 
it is the pungent truths of the l, “quick 
and powerful, and sharper any two- 
edged sword.” 

But the healing which the Saviour effects 
is a more @r less progressive one. You 
have, perhaps, been present in the sick- 
room, and have watched the feeble pulse 
quivering in the doubtfal balance between 
life and death. You have noted the very 
hour when, by the blessing of God upon the 
remedies used, the flickering life-spark be- 
gan to shine with a more hopeful radiance. 
The physician stands by the bedside, his 
finger upon the tremulous, thread-like pulse, 
he ‘“‘Thank God, the 
has passed, the disease is conquered, bu 
the yells is very feeble; he will oe 
careful nursing. Be very watehful of his 
diet. -.Remember that he is still very weak. 
The disease, though vanquished, has left its 
effects deeply upon the enfeebled system. 
It will take ie ae may take very long— 
to regain the soundness and vigour of re- 
instated health.” | 

So with the sickness of the soul. It is a 
desperate malady. It weakens to the very 

int of utter insensibility. When God re- 
ene the disease of sin, and the first thrill 
of life trembles along the pulses of the re- 
newed soul, the joy of the new experience 
is indeed great. But it is the joy of weak- 
ness. The new born spirit is still a very 
babe in Christ, as helpless and dependent 
as the poor convalescent who lies prenteete 

st 


y 


upon his couch. His recovery at 
be a gradual one. The effects of the ol 
malady will long remain. Alas, how many 
of us have never got beyond the sick room! 
How many are ever relapsing into sin— 
leading the lift of a confirmed spiritual in- 
rising above the the 
most feeble, pale-faced religious experien 
into the and ficedem of fol 
and vigorous Christian life!—N. Y. Chron, 


BROODING ON ONE THOUGHT. | 


If you think long and deeply upon an 
subject, it grows in apparent itade an 
weight; if you think of it too long, it may 
grow big enough to exclude the thoughit of 
all things besides. If it be an existing and 
prevalent evil you are thinking of, you may 
come to fancy that if that one thing were 
done away, it would be well with the human 
race: all evil would go with it. I can con- 
ceive the process by which, without mania, 
without anything worse than the workable 
unsoundness of the practically sound mind, 
one might come to think as the man who 
wrote against stopping ht. For my- 
self, I feel the force of this law so deeply, 
that there are certain evils of which I am 
afraid to think mach, for fear I should come 
to be able to think of nothing else and 


nothing more.—Fraser’s Magazine. 
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street, PSILADELPAIA; 
| local fanaticism, but as the result of causes 


PHE, JEWS AND PALESTINE, 
SHE affairs of Syria are not settled, nor 
L © are they likely to be very soon. The 
geent mutders in Lebanon are not to be 
looked upon as merely the outbreak of a 


involving the very existence of Moham- 
| medanism, and allied to events, the graod 
consummation of which will be the entire 


SUBSCRIBERS. - 


find every week on his paper. 
“* The date printed after the name indicates 
“Phe time to which any subscription has been 
paid: When new payments are made the dato 
will be hanged to correspond with the amount 
‘paid. “Maoh subscriber, by this arrangement, 
apprised of the state of his account. 
‘Wrasbant discontinue the sending of written re- 
{except at a special request, inclosing & 
the paper mailed the week 
ther amoney has been’ reocived, will 
give the date up to which the payment 
“has been made and the subscriber has on his 
“paper a legal reovipt, which is not liable to be 
which may be made 
“by mail at our risk, please send checks or 
‘Grafts, if the amount is Jarge. For a single 
“year a $23 gold piece is the very bost remit- 
fance.. 
Day or Prayer ror Cotteces.—The 
Presbytery of New York has taken action 
with reference to mectings in that city as 
follows: 
~-4¢The churches under the care of the 
Presbytery of New York, and all others 
who feel interested in the object, are re- 
spectfully invited to attend meetings of 
prayer for Colleges, to be held on Thurs- 
day next, 28th inst., at three, and at half- 
past seven o'clock, P. M., in the church on 
University Place, under the pastoral care 
of the Rev. Dr. Potts. 
_ 16 is recommended also that the seve- 
‘yal congregations shall assemble at eleven 


.@ clogk A..M. in their respective places of 


worship, to engage in similar religious ser- 
vices, and that collections be made at each 
of the meetings in aid of the funds of the 
‘Board of Education of the Presbyterian 
‘“Qbureh.” . 
The following arrangements for the ob- 
servance of this day have been adopted 
“by the Presbyterian churches in Philadel- 
“phia:—The churches will hold meetings 
Separately in the morning, taking up col- 
-lections in aid of Schools, Academies, and 
Colleges. In the afternoon, at four o’clock, 
‘all the churches will unite in one meet- 
ing, to be held in the Tenth Presbyterian 
‘Church, Rev. Dr. Boardman’s. At this 
meeting a collection will be taken up for 
‘the same object. 


Toe Sansatn Laws or New York — 
“It is well known that through the labours 
of the Sabbath Committee, aided by an 
efficient police, great reforms have been 
effected in New York city with reference 
_ to the observance of the Sabbath. A daily 
“paper-says: 
‘In the single matter of suppressing 
‘Sunday theatricals and dram-selling, there 
has* been a triumph of law and morals over 
lawless selfishness, more signal than has 
been witnessed in this city within a genera- 
‘tion. The civil Sabbath has been fairly 
‘recovered from the hands of foreign inva- 
_ ders, and the work has becn accomplished 
‘po-wisely and quietly, as to have secured 
the favour of right-minded citizens ‘of all 
classes and nationalities.” 
The success of the movement, as thus 
indicated, has, it seems, aroused all the 
indignation of the opposition, and the most 
‘strenuous efforts are now being made to 
induce the State Legislature to repeal the 
‘Sanday laws. Agents of the liquor and 
Sunday theatre interests are now at Albany, 
with abundant material resources, to help 
forward their uorighteous cause when other 
arguments fail. We have-too much confi- 
dence in the present Legislature of New 
‘York to believe that it can be either per- 
suaded, or cheated, or bribed, into any en- 
‘actment favouring these cpen despisers and 
blasphemers of God’s word. Of course, the 
Sabbath Committee and other friends of the 
cause will keep their eye on all these move- 
ments, and be prepared to defeat them. 
_Every consideration of self-preservation and 
morality demands that the good work of 
keeping the Sabbath from open desecration 
should neither be stayed nor interrupted. 


= 


VERY CHURCHLY. 


N the Dollar Newspaper, published in 
Burlington, New Jersey, we find a sin- 
gular correspondence between the Rev. Wil- 
liam Croswell Doane, son and successor of 
the late Bishop Doane, and the Rev. John 
Chester, pastor of the Presbyterian church 
of that place. It appears that the church 
edifice of Mr. Doane is erected on the ceme- 
tery lot which has been used for general 
interments of: the town’s people, and which 
it is believed belongs to the town, and not 
exclusively to the Episcopal church. Mr. 
Atkinson, a member of the Presbyterian 
ehurch, lost a child, and preparation being 
made for its interment, Mr. Chester was 
invited to officiate. Oa the arrival -of the 
funeral cortege at the ground, Mr. Chester 
found Mr. Moore, Mr. Doane’s assistant, in 
full canonicals, waiting at the gate with 
prayer-book in hand. He was told that the 
father of the deceased had neither requested 
nor wished his services, and that under the 
circumstances he preferred that his child 
should be silently buried, rather than have 
the Episcopal service thrust upon him. 
To this his response was, he acted by order 
of his Rector, and began to read the service. 
Mr. Chester, to avoid any confusion on such 
an occasion, requested the mourners to re- 
turn to the house, where he could, without 
interruption, conclude the burial service. 
Io giving this notice, he was interrupted 
by Mr. Moore, who told him that he could 
not give such a notice on consecrated 
ground, but must go outside: of the inclo- 
sure ! 

This young curate, if he only fulfils the 
promise he now gives, may well aspire to a 
Bishopric. He is churchly all out. He 
could uafeelingly violate-the feelings of a 
mourning funeral assembly, could obtrude 
services not asked for, insult a clergyman 
who is his equal, if not superior, with- 
@ut desecrating a consecrated ground; but 
shrink back with holy indignation when a 
simple request was made by a Presbyterian 
clergyman!. This surely is a little too 
priestly for this age and country. We 
understand that there is a likelihood that 
when ‘facts are investigated, it will be 
found not only that the cemetery belongs 
to no religious denomination exclusively, 
but that it has never been episcopally con- 
secrated. We advise the Rector, the Cu- 
rate, and we may add, the Bishop who 
resides. in Burlington, to be careful here- 
after how they outrage the feelings of the 
community, and not a few of their own 
parishioners. 


Y act of Congress we are now permitted 
dateatwhich the subscription | cannot both occupy the same territory at 


our paper expires, so that each subscriber 


extinction of this superstition. - 
All past history has demonstrated the 
fact, that Christianity and Mohammedanism 


the same time. And it was with the. full 
knowledge of this fact, that when it was 


announced a few years ago that Moslem- 
ism was dying in the person of its great 
representative, the Turkish rule, Russia 
stepped in with such alacrity to administer 
the estate, and to take possession of the 
goods. The struggle that ensued, divested 
of all its pretences, and reduced to its 
simplest elements, was just a struggle of 
the three great Christian powers—Russia, 
France, and England—to gain each for 
itself the ascendancy in affairs, which pro- 
mised for the foremost such goodly spoil. 
And it is the attainment of this end that 
explains all the subsequent conduct of 
these powers. The territory in dispute is 


all these powers have large and ever in- 
creasing possessions. The jealousy and 
strife between those so vitally interested in 
the result, must continue until it is defi- 
nitely settled how this gateway will be 
controlled. There is only one alternative. 
If these nations can agree to hold the ter- 
-ritory in common, or to place it in the 
hands of a nation under their united pro- 
tection, the wishes of all may be met, and 
peace be maintained. If each nution in- 
sists upon securing it entirely for itself, a 
war must ensue, the fierceness and conse- 
quences of which no prophet can predict. 
Whichever be the course adopted, the 
territory in dispute now rises in infinite 
importance before the world. It is the 
territory that once sustained the most re- 
‘nowned nations of antiquity, lying along 
the Eastern shore of the Mediterranean 
from Constantinople to Alexandria, and ex- 
tending back to the river Euphrates and 
the Persian gulf. In the very midst of this 
territory is the most interesting land to the 
Christian in the world—the land of history 
and prophecy—Palestine, the promised 
land of the Jews, the birth-place and 
sepulchre of the Saviour, the cradle of the 
Church of Christ, and of modern civiliza- 
tion. This land must ever claim the affec- 
tion of the Christian. Its wonderful his- 
tory, and its holy associations, must ever 
lie near his heart, and fill him with a per- 
sonal and absorbing interest in all that 
concerns its future prospects. It is no 
wonder, then, that now when the exigen- 
cies of nations are forcing this land into a 
prominent position, it should create an in- 
terest so greatly beyond even what its 
important position would justify; that the 
prophecies respecting it should be closely 
scanned; that its present condition, its 
climate, resources, and capabilities should 
be largely discussed; that all intelligence 
from it should excite an unwonted atten- 
tion; and that both Jew and Gentile 
should be found peering through present 
and impending events, in anxiety to know 
what shall come out of them, to Judea and 
Jerusalem. That this land is thus promi- 
nently before the public, no reader of the 
current intelligence of the day will deny. 
Every fact and. rumour about Judea at once 
assumes a prominent place in newspapers, 
and is commented on with singular inter- 
est. 

Now we hear that France, now that Rus- 
sia, now that the Jews themselves are mak- 
ing large purchases of Jand in the vicinity 


pitals, and fortifications. Then we hear of 
carriage roads built, railroads and telegraphs 
projected, agricultural labours commenced 
and prosecuted under favourable auspices. 
Then came floating rumours of proposals for 
establishing the Pope in Jerusalem as head 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and others 
of suggestions looking towards the restora- 
tion of the Jews to the Holy Land under 
the auspices of the Christian powers. 

‘The movements of the Jews, too, under 
the present circumstances, are also heralded 
far and wide. The statistics concerning 
them have assumed a new interest. Their 
character, condition, and occupations are 
constantly being brought out before the 
public. It is very significant among pre- 
sent facts, that Jews are prominent -every 
where, holding the highest stations as mer- 
chants, as diplomatists, as men of science 
and literature. One family of Jews con- 
trols the purse strings of the world, and 
with them the will of kings and the desti- 
nies of nations. The fate of a Jewish child 
—the Mortara boy—has been discussed in 
the principal cabinets in Europe, and is 
likely to do more to make the oppressions 
of the nation known, and to relieve them, 
than a hundred other events more import- 
ant in themselves, while upon the public 
mind it has made a deep impression, and 
greatly increased the interest already ex- 
cited in the nation. 


all. Tle course of current events is forc- 
ing Palestine into prominent notice, and at 
the same time the Jews, scattered through 
all lands, are providentially occupying a 
@ position and exciting an interest beyond 
all precedent in modern times. If we add 
to these another fact, that this wonderful 
Jewish people is a distinct nation without a 
home, preserving itself separate from all the 
nations with which it mingles—of a differ- 
ent religion, life, manners, and customs— 
having every thing that belongs toa nation 
except a country and a government, and 
yet with a firm persuasion that it shall some 
day have both—that that country shall be 
Judea, and the seat:of that government 
Jerusalem; then in all these facts together, 
we find a good basis for a plausible inter- 
pretation of the signs of the times—some 
good ground for conjecturing at what the 
Providence of God will bring to pass in the 
immediate future. 
Christian powers enter into a conflict for 
the exclusive possession of this disputed 
territory, that lies on the way to their 
Eastern possessions? The cost in blood 
and treasure, the immense odds which each 
will have to contend against, and the ex- 
treme difficulty of making any combina- 
tion which will not leave the matter just as 
much in dispute as ever, render this course 
very unlikely. The only other alternative 
is to put the disputed territory into the 
possession of a neutral nation, under their 
joint protection. This plan seems feasible 
and just. It has already been suggested. 
It accords well with the policy of that great 
arbiter Louis Napoleon, and we see not why 
it would not be acceptable to both England 
and Russia, to whom any war now would 
be disastrous. The neutral nation is at 
hand, ready to take possession. From 
eight to fifteen millions of Jews are scatter- 
ed over the world. Almost every where 
they are under cruel restrictions and op- 
pressive laws. They long to leave the 
countries that despise them, and their love 
and longings are for*their own ,Judea. 
They have a'ways kept themselves in a 


situation to migrate at the shortest notice, 


of Jerusalem, and are erecting houses, hos- 


Here, then, are two plain facts, patent to 


the gateway to the Eastern world, where 


Will the three great | 


holdin no possession in. the soil or real 
sciuha, ee keeping almost all their wealth 


in movéablé goods. Nine-tenths of them, 
are congregated in the great seaports, | 
or in coun bordering 6m the Mediterra- | | 


nean)- within a few hours sail of their pro- 
mised Iand. They have means abundant 


‘to migrate to and establish themselves 


fully in this new land, and even enough of 


‘wisdom, prudence, and energy, to bring 


them into order under a good and efficient 
government. If, then, a neutral nation is 


‘needed for this disputed territory, here it is, 


preserved by Providence, having in itself 
all that is needed to render it available, and 
just as anxious itself to go and take posses- 
sion of the territory as any of these powers 
van be that it should. We can see nothing 
forced or unnatural in these surmises and 
conjectures. 

Is not this as likely as any thing else to 
be the solution of this real dilemma ioto 
which the demise of Moslemism is bringing 
the Christian powers? May not this be 
the natural process by which God is about 
to fulfil those prophecies which so many of 
the wise and good have interpreted as fore- 
telling the literal restoration of the Jews to 
their own land? Whether our reading of 
the signs of the times takes this direction 
or not, one thing is very certain—the ques- 
tion of what is to be done with Palestine is 
before the Church and the world. It can- 
not remain as it is without government or 
order; it must soon have both from some 
quarter. Shall they come from France, 
England, or Russia separately, or from them 
all conjoined?’—and if the latter, to what 
neutral nation shall this government and 
order be committed? We may all conjec- 
ture as we will, but in the broad light of 
Providence and prophecy, it seems very 
much as if this position was to be conferred 
upon the ancient and now scattered people 
of God. We do not speak confidently, be- 
cause we know it is easy to be deceived, 
and the correct interpretation of Providence 
and prophecy can only be fully known 
when they pass into history. But it is a 
delightful privilege to watch the multiply- 
ing signs of the times, and to -see Gud’s 
great purposes unfolding in them. If we 
find clear coincidences between predictions 
and facts, it increases our confidence in the 
Scriptures, gives “us hope and joy as we 
gaze into the dark future, and brings order 
and beauty out of the confused mazes of 
men’s contending passions and_ interests- 
To some there may be nothing promising 
in the mighty revolution of which the 
Turkish empire is the centre, but as for us 
we prefer to see in it the hand of God, put 
forth for the execution of plans formed 
from eternity, and among these, of plans in 
which His mercy and ¢ruth will be glo- 
riously manifested towards his people Israel. 


NEEDED LEGISLATION. 


\ E are gratified to see that the Legis- 

lature.of Pennsylvania have before 
them a bill for the suppression of pre- 
tended fortune-tellers, and all that class of 
impostors. Legislation in this case was 
absolutely necessary, for the evil has been 
rapidly increasing under the impunity it 
has enjoyed, so that now the most absurd 
and shameless pretensions are set forth, 
and a portion of the daily press is equally 
upprincipled in publishing them. It is 
promised by these ignorant and -wicked 
pretenders, that by consulting the stars, 
examining the lines in the hand, and in 
various other ways, they can certainly pre- 
dict the future history of their dupes. 
They engage to tell where stolen property 
may be found, how happy marriages may 
be secured, and by philters and love potions 
to sway the affections of the reluctant. 
The whole, of course, is sheer deception, 
and the sole object is to obtain the money 
of the simple and credulous. It may 
readily be seen how much mischief may be 
perpetrated in this way. Those who are 
deceived by these predictions may be en- 


couraged to do many unlawful and criminal 


things, in hope of bringing them to pass, 
and even innocent persons may be made to 
suffer. It is deplorable that there should 
be persons so ignorant as to believe such 
things, but it is well ascertained that many 
such ignorant people may be found. Be- 
lieving in such things, they become demor- 
alized, cast aside all reverence for God and 
religion, and become victims of immoral 
snares which are set for them. “Reasoning 
with them avails nothing; the penalty of 
law is the only thing which will impress 
them. 


While the Legislature is engaged in 


hunting out these pests of the community, 
their attention wight well be turned to the 
suppression of other mischievous practices. 
The several evasions of the law already 
existing against lotteries, is one of those 
evils which entices the stupid to throw 
away their money. Quack advertisements, 


which promise certain cure for every dis- | 


ease with which humanity is afflicted, is 
another; and there can be no doubt that 
hundreds of lives are annually sacrificed to 
such empyricism. There are other imposi- 
tions which might be mentioned, but how 
can they be cured? As long as people are 
willing to be deceived, there will be de- 
ceivers. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Cortlandt Van Rensselaer Memorial 
Institute. 


Messrs. Editors__We deem it due to the 
Presbyterian Church and to the friends of Dr. 
Van Rensselaer, who are to be found among 
all evangelical denominations in our coun- 
try, to state that the Institute, which was 
intended to perpetuate his name, and pro- 
mote the great object for which he lived, 
is almost established. A building of a 
most suitable character, two hundred feet 
in length, containing sixty fine rooms, fur- 
nished and ready for occupation, together 
with ten acres of valuable property, has 
been secured. ‘This building and land are 
situated in Florence, New Jersey, within 
sight of the house in which Dr. Van Rens- 
selaer lived, and laboured, and died. The 
charter of incorporation has passed the 
third reading in each branch of the Legis- 
lature of New Jersey, with the hearty ap- 
proval of the entire body. The sum of five 
thousand dollars has been obtained in sub- 
scriptions, and the only obstacle to the 
immediate inauguration of the whole enter- 
prise is the lack of a sufficient endowment. 
This, we are persuaded, will not be long in 
abeyance. The importance of such an 
Institute, the claims of him whose memory 
it is to hand down to posterity, warrant the 
expectation that this elegant building will not 
be allowed to remain uninhabited, uow that it 
secured. Are there not one hundred Chris- 
tian ladies and gentlemen in the Old-school 
Presbyterian Church, who appreciate the 


objects of this institution, and revere the 


name wiich it is to commemorate, 80 highly 
as to furnish $1000 each, and thus place it, 
from the very outset, upon a footing that 
will insure success? The establishment of 
a model academy, which may be to the 
Church, and the professions generelly, what 
West Point is to the army, is surely a de- 
sideratum, for the attainment of which no 
sacrifice should be deemed too great. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


DR. LEYBURN’S LETTERS. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE.] 


ITALY. 

To* Milan—Mush and Tomatoes —Magenta— 
Relics of the Batile—Milanese Politeness— 
Millinery— Garibaldi’s Fame—The Cathe- 
dral—Sacred Bits of Anatomy—* The Last 
Supper” ~ Slow Progress—Far-famed Scenes 
— An Aquatic Omnibus— Venice, — 


After returning to Turin and taking a little 
rest, we resumed our journey towards Milan, 
distant some five or six hours by railway. 
We had a compartment of the cars entirely 
to ourselves, with the exception of an Italian, 
who, to his credit be it spoken, though a 
smoker, refrained from exercising that func- 
tion in the cars. He was a landed proprietor, 
lived on the way between this and Milan, and 
told us that Louis Napoleon’s great battle of 
Magenta commenced on bis estate, and that 
he had visited the battle-field just after the 


engagement, and could never furget its hor- 


rors. Our route lay through the vast plains of 
Lombardy, covered with gracefully festooned 
vineyards in full luxuriance, and with immense 
tracts of our own familiar, homelike-looking 
Indian corn. Qn the north, all the way, we 
were cheered by the grand prospect of the 
Alps, whose pinnacles stood out clear and bold 
against the cloudless azure sky. Our Italian 
fellow-traveller informed us that the corn was 
used for feeding cattle, and by the peasantry 
as mush, but in no shape-as an article of diet 
by the higher classes. We expressed our sur- 
prise, and told him that in America it was a 
great favourite with all classes, both as a vege- 
table and for bread; and with the help of the 
lady I endeavoured to instruct him in the pro- 
cess of its preparation. At first he seemed 
incredulous, but after a while his countenance 
glowed with satisfaction. ‘And it is really 
excellent?” said he. “Fit for a prince—for 
Victor Emmanuel himself,” said I; and the 
last thing we heard from him as he left the 
cars was, “Bon jour, monsieur—bon jour 
madame. I will make corn bread, and will 
call it Pain Americaine.” Let me add, whilst 
on this important topic, that though tomatoes 
abound in Italy, they never use them as we do, 
but only as a sort of sauce for meats. 

We had not long parted with our agricul- 
tural friend before his place was occupied by 
@ cultivated and agreeable gentleman from 
Milan, a very fortunate event for,us, inasmuch 
as we had now reached the battle field of Ma- 
genta, in whose deadly strife one of his own 


sons had borne a part, and with whose topo- 


graphy and incidents he was familiar. Our 
train stopped for some minutes at the station 
on the very spot where occurred the fiercest 
struggle. <A brick house just by the depot is 
completely battered and riddled with musket 
and cannon balls, giving some token of the 
heavy storm of that eventful day, which 
drenched this soil with blood, and hurried 
thousands of souls into eternity, and filled 
thousands of homes and hearts with wailing 
and woe. A cross just alongside the railway 
track marks the spot where most of these poor 


| fellows are sleeping their long sleep. Every 


fresh battle-field, of course, begets a race of 
relic venders, and Magenta has its full comple- 


ment. As yet, there is no need fora manufac- 


tury to keep up the supply, as at Waterloo and 


elsewhere—the ground is too thickly sown with _ 


the equipments left by the hosts of the dead. 
No sooner had our train stopped than the rail- 
ing enclosing the station was lined with men 
and boys, some holding up the Austrian eagles, 
others the insignia of the French Imperial 
Guard, and others swords or bayonets, all 
clamorous for purchasers. We, of course, laid 
in a supply. 

The only other point gf note on the route is 
Novara, a town of fifteen or twenty thousand 
inhabitants, where, however, we did not stop. 
In addition to its Cathedral and various Ro- 
man relics, its chief attractions are the fine 
view of the Alps, and especially of the majes- 
tic snow crowned Monte Viso, and the battle- 
field in the vicinity, where, in the stirring 
times of 1849, the Austrians defeated the 
Piedmontese, and accomplished the abdication 
of Charles Albert. : 

As evening drew near we approeched Milan. 
On looking out of the cars, we saw towering 
above the houses, in the midst of the city, 
what looked almost like a small forest of snow- 
pinnacles. It was the heights of the far- 
famed Cathedral—an edifice, which I take 
occasion to say, after closer inspection, has im- 
pressed me more, as to its exterior at least, 


than perhaps any other church in Europe. 


After settling ourselves at our hotel, we strolled 
out for an evening’s look at the city; and a 
lively aspect it wore. The shops and cafés 
were brilliantly lighted, whilst a large repre- 
sentation of the Milanese promenaded the 
streets. The latter, indeed, in front of the 
cafés was occupied almost half-way across with 
tables, around which were seated sometimes 
serious and sometimes merry groups, talking 
of Garibaldi, or of people and things of less 
consequence. To the discredit of Milanese 
courtesy, be it said, that.a lady from a strange 
land cannot pass these favourite resorts in 


‘daylight, except at imminent risk of being 


stared out of countenance. So svon as she 
comes within range, their bayonet eyes are 
levelled at her, and follow her, without reprieve, 
until she is out of reach. Milanese men might 
have decency, even if they have no courtesy. 
The sensitive nose of this old world is not un- 
frequently turned up at what they regard as 
American semi-barbarisms, but I undertake to 
say that in our newest, roughest villages, not 
two men could be fuund who could match the 
ill-manners towards the gentler sex of these 
refined denizens of this ancient city, whose 
boast it is, that for splendour it stands second 
in all Italy. Milanese women, too, to do them 
justice, can stare almost as impudently and 
perseveringly as the men. But, no doubt, we 
should forget and forgive. Possibly it may in- 
terest lady readers to say, just here, that the 
word ‘‘milliner” is derived from Milan, and 
originated in this city, having been in former 
times the centre of fashion for all Europe. 
As we find ourselves drifted by this littlé side- 
current into the realm of fashion, I take occa- 
sion to say here, that steam and railways have 
brought the world into unison even as to 
modes of dress. When in Europe some years 
ago, could notice the diffzrence this 
particular between the various countries, and 
between all of them and our own. But now, 
though the humbler classes may retain some- 
thing of their national specialties, the fashion- 
able lady in Milan is the fac-simile of her sister 
in Rome, and she of Rome of her sister in 
Paris, and both, of their sisters across the seas 
in our own land—with the single exception, 
perhaps, that there is not quite so vast an ex- 
panse of crinoline in the old as in the new world. 

In Milan, Garibaldi’s star seemed even more 
in the ascendant than in Leghorn, Florence, 
Genoa, or Turin. The whole population ap- 
parently regard him with little less than idola- 
try. On the evening of our arrival there was 
a grand concert, combining almost unparalleled 
attractions, with tickets at high prices, the 
proceeds of which were for the. relief of the 
wounded Garibaldians in the Sicilies. The 
bloody battles of Magenta and Solferino, dark 


and terrific as were their immediate results, 


have left a track of light behind them, so that 
in Milan men may speak without fear in favour 
of liberty, and may send men and give money 
to help its onward march. 

Nevertheless, as to religion, Romanism still 
reigns supreme. Some little effort has been 
made by the Waldenses since their liberation, 
but thus far not a great deal has been achieved. 
Let us hope for a rich harvest to come. The 
Romish churches are numerous, and some of 
them costly and replete with [talian splendour. 
We shall not occupy time and space with men- 
tioning these in detail. The great cathedral 
and one other will suffice for our purposes. 
The impressions made by the first sight of the 
forest of spires of the cathedral, when we saw 
it from a distance, were not diminished on g 
nearer approach. Though it occupies a low 
site, and stands in the midst of the closely 


built part of the city, it rises above every thing 
in its colossal grandeur, and almost bewilders. 


one by its majestic proportions, and the rich- 
ness, profusion, and delicacy of its architec- 
tural decorations. It has been five hundred 


years in building, of course with frequent and | 
long interruptions, and from its beginning to 


the present day there has been no time when 


in some part of it the scaffolds have not been 
standing. Napoleon I., when he held sway 
here, lent his important aid in carrying it for- 
ward. The front, the last part completed, is 
the poorest of all—a most “lame and impotent 
conclusion” of a majestic work. Tho interior, 
though esteemed by critics too sombre and 
gloomy, nevertheless weara that dim religious 
aspect, which is wanting in St. Peter’s; the 
general obscurity, too, heightening the effect of 
those lofty and brilliant stained glass windows. 
But the admiration excited by wandering 
through the vast interior is exchanged fur the 
sentiment of surprise and wonder, when you 
have climbed to the top. The roof, as well as 
the body of the edifice, is of white marble; but 
the turrets, spires, corbets and flying buttress- 
es stand so thick around you that you feel as 
if you are almost in a wilderness of architec- 
tural sculptures. Each particular one of these, 
too, differs from all others, and though every 
one of them is enriched with ornamentation, 
each detail of leaf and flower is unlike the 
rest. The niches and pinnacles, when finished 
and furnished, will require a population of no 
less than four thousand five hundred statues. 
At the present time three thousand marble 
saints and angels look down from those lofty 
heights. The genius, labour, time, and lavish 
outlay of money required for the production of 
all this it almost astounds one to think of. 
On the topmost pinnacle most appropriately 
stands the tutelary deity of the Romish Church, 
the Virgin Mary. 
After exhausting your admiration and won- 
der on the roof and spires, you can find some- 
thing of a different sort to invite your attention 
on returning to the interior, as you will see a 
marble tablet inserted under the central wjn- 
dow, on which is inscribed a long list of the 
relics of the church, embracing fingers, toes, 
teeth, and other such fragments of dead saints 
as are to be met with in the most favoured 
Romish churches, and equally valuable as 
means of grace. As we had no reason to ex- 
pect that Protestants would share their sancti- 
fying effects, we did not take the trouble to 
look at them. But we did descend into the 
crypt, and wa did see San Carlo in all his 
ghastly splendour. This saint, who died in 
1584, is held in the very highest veneration. 
Indeed, he appears to have been a good man— 
far better than his times or his Church. He 
was of high birth and large fortune, but con- 
secrated his life to devotions and benevolence, 
and gave away his entire estate in alms. His 
extreme austerities shortened his days. The 
worthy man deserved a better fate than to have 
the decayed and dried-up relics of his clay 
tabernacle exposed to the idle gaze of the cu- 
rious through these nearly three hundred years. 
But Romanism has its own ways of showing 
gratitude and making capital out of dead men. 
So, under this great Cathedral, a chapel was 
built to San Carlo, and called after his name, 
and his poor carcass was put into a coffin of 
crystal, where it is shown to visitors at so 
much a head, after the fashion of mgnageries 
for live animals. And a loathsome spectacle 
itis. The decayed, embrowned, and shrivelled 
flesh has almost left the bones; the skull is 
nearly bare; and the splendid robes and orna- 
ments in which the body is arrayed, render its 
aspect still more revolting and hideous. If 
such is the disposal to be made of eminent 
saints, one might also be tempted not to be an 
extra good man. The darkness and gloom of 
this subterranean chapel, too, and the-flicker- 
ing lamp-light by which San Carlo is exhibit- 
ed, add still another item to the ghastly spec- 
tacle. But the shrine has numerous and 
munificent devotees. All around are hung 
jewels, crosses, rings, and other votive offer- 
ings; and a tablet, given by the money- 
changers, is adorned characteristically with 


| cornucopias, pouring out money in the shape 


of pistoles, ducats, and florins, fastened toge- 
ther by strings of wire. The chapel itself is 
surrounded with bas-reliefs in silver-gilt, repre- 
senting the principal incidents in the life of 
the saint. As for ourselves, we soon wearied 
of this exhibition of bedizzened corruption, 
and were glad once more to escape to sun-light 
and fresh air. 

The Church of Sante Maria delle Grazzia 
(the Virgin Mary again) we visited, chiefly to 
see the celebrated painting of the Last Sup- 
per, by Leonardi da Vinci, engravings of 
which the reader has probably seen in our 
own country a hundred times. This picture 
is a fresco the walls of the Refectory of 
the Dominican Convent attached to the church. 
It has probably been as much written about, 
and as much, and as justly praised as any 
work of art in the world. But admirable as 
it is in its present condition, it. is now only a 
mere dilapidated relic of its pristine glory. 
The unfortunate material on which it was 
painted, the dampness of the walls, smoke 
from the kitchen, the. occupation of the place 
by French troops, and the numerous efforts to 
retouch and repair, have left but little of the 
original, and that little is now scaling off so 
rapidly, that by another generation this finest 
of all pictures of the Last Supper will pro- 
bably have passed away for ever. When 
Napoleon was here in 1796, he wrote an 
order, sitting on the floor, that this place 
should be exempted from military occupation. 
But the order was disobeyed, and his soldiers 
turned it into a stable and a depository for 
hay. Had the picture been moveable, the 
illustrious Frenchman would have taken an- 
other means of preserving it, viz. by serving 
it as he did almost every other fine work of 
art in Italy—stealing it, and carrying it off 
to adorn the galleries of Paris. Of all the 
piintings we have seen, there is none that 
Protestants can contemplate with more satis- 
faction than this; but this, unhappily, is to 
perish. As to the numerous other churches, 
the palaces, and the museums, we shall say 
nothing. But if you wish to refresh your- 
self, you may take an hour’s drive in that 
beautiful park, from which you will have a 
fine view of the city, and of the grand Cathe- 
dral, and may also, in the turn out of the gay 
and fashionable, see something of the Vanity 
Fair of Milan. Bat these parks, would that 
all our American cities would imitate them, 
and thus afford the poor, as well as the rich, 
to escape from pent-up walls, and inhale fresh 
life amid majestic trees, beautiful lawns, and 
smiling flowers. 

Good-bye, Milan, for the present at least, as 
we aro off for Venice. Our seats are taken in 
the railway, and making an early morning 
start, we might reasonably hope that the one 
hundred and seventy-six miles of travel would 
be speedily accomplished But it was not. 


All day long were we on the way. Hungry, 


warm, delayed every where, worried and vex- 
ed as to passports and custom-houses, it was 


} beyond comparison the most wearisome and 


uncomfortable day in our entire tour. Only 
think of it, fast Americans, we stopped at no 
less than forty-five stations in the course of 
that one hundred and seventy-six miles; to 
say nothing of the long, long detentions on 
the frontier of the Piedmontese and Austrian 
dominions; and there is no faster line. At 
the Piedmont Custom-house every body had to 
get out, and undergo the usual viséing, &c.; 


and half-an-hour further, every body must get 


out again, and be marshalled about to give up 
and get back passports, and have trunks, va- 
lises, and carpet-bags searched by the keen eyes 
and intrusive fingers of Austrian despotism. 
And yet there was in this day’s travel that 
which, under favourable circumstances, one 
would have enjoyed. The sublime pinnacles 
of the Alps were in view all the way, whilst 
the plains were adorned with the usual fes- 


toonery of vineyards and the broad acres of 


Indian corn, These various towns, too—Man- 
tua, Padua, Verona—their very names are 
redolent of history and poetry—and here also, 
to come to our own day, is Peschiera, the river 
Mincio, and not far off bloody Solferino, names 
which certainly France, Sardinia, and Austria 
as well, will hold in everlasting rementbrance. 
Verona is a real picture, with its fine hill-side 
slope of a site, its handsome and’ antique 
buildings, ite serrated walls and towers, and 
its back-ground of undulating hills and majes- 
tic Alps. Had our time permitted us to stop, 
we might have seen at Verona not only the 
old Roman amphitheatre, next in that sort of 
relics to the Colisseum itself, together with va- 
rious other remains of the days of the Roman 


Empire, but also the tomb of Juliet—Romeo’s 
Jaliet. 

But what we did see was Lagodi Garda, and 
its beauties we fairly drank in. Somehow or 
other we had never heard the charms of this 
lake celebrated, and as we were expecting no- 
thing, it burst upon us in the midst of our 
wearisome ride like a scene of enchantment. 
There lay the deep blue lake, enlivened here 
and there by a white sail, and smooth as & 
sheet of glass, the shores in the fureground 
sloping to the waters’ edge, and adorned with 
vineyards, woodlanda, and villas, whilst in the 
distance the waters made a long reach into the 
very bosom of the mountains, hiding itself be- 
neath their shadows. Until now I had always 
supposed thatthe peculiar violet hue with which 
Italian landscape painters invest some of their 
pictures was an exaggeration; but here was 
that identical vivlet atmosphere, suffusing all 
the more distant portion of the landscape, and 
fairly bathing lake, woodland, and mountain 
in its exquisite beauty. 

The longest day at last comes to a close, 
and the most tedious railway journey does the 
same. The day and the journey, with us, ter-" 
minated well nigh simultaneously. The sun 
had just risen when we set out from Milan, 
and it had gone down befvre we reached Ve- 
nige. On arriving at last in the station, and 
after having had Austrian eyes and fingers 
again at work in our baggage, we were accost- 
ed by one of that class who always welcome 
travellers, with the announcement that he had 
an omnibus for the Hotel de la Ville, our in- 
tended place of sojourn, and forthwith put 
ourselves at his disposal. But, gentle reader, 
let us show you our “omnibus.” It has nei- 
ther horses nor wheels—these, as we shall see,, 
being a scarce commodity in Venice. Our 
omnibus is a boat—the world-renowned, po- 
etic, sentimental gondola—low, long, snaky- 
looking, black as night, and lifting its slim, 
iron-capped head aloft like our own American 
sea-serpent. In the centre is a pavilion, fur- 
nished with seats, windows, and doors, and 
covered with black cloth, and hung with black 
fringe. Nothing is lacking but black, nod- 
ding ostrich plames, to give the perfect ideal 
of a marine hearse. Indeed, when we first 
saw them moored before us, the thought at 
once came into my mind that this must bea 
Venice funeral. The pavilion can be removed 
in pleasant weather, and its place supplied 
with curtains, shielding you from the sun, and 
enabling you also to see out; but even then 
a gondola looks funereal, and an imaginative 
person might almost think of Charon and his 
ferrying, as he sees the black craft stealing 
silently over the waters. 

In our next we may look around Venice, 
and possibly also bid good-bye to Italy. L, 


For the Presbyterian. 
Organization of the St. Paul’s Presbyte- 
rian Church of San Francisco. 


Messrs. Editors—On the 11th of January 
| a special meeting of the Presbytery of Cali- 
fornia was held in San Francisco, at which 
a petition, signed by twenty-one persons, 
members of various evangelical churches, 
praying to be organized into a church, to 
be called St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church 
of San Francisco, was presented, and the 
prayer of the petitioners granted. The 
Presbytery appointed as a committee to or- 
ganize the church the Rev. Messrs. A. 
Williams, F. Buel, A. W. Loomis, and 
ruling elder Nathaniel Gray, Esq. The 
organization was effected by this committce 
on Sunday, January 13th, E. R. Hawley 
being ordained a ruling elder, and Natha- 
niel Jehu deacon of the church. In con- 
nection with this church isa Sunday-school 
numbering over two hundred scholars. The 
Rev. Albert Williams is the pastor of this 
new church. The prospects of this enter- 
prise are very favourable. A number of 
persons have, subsequently to the organi- 
zation, signified their desire to enter into its 
communion by certificate, and by examina- 


tion, and profession of their faith. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRAYER FOR COLLEGES. 


The condition of the Church and of our 
land unite in calling the Christian to pray 
for our educational institutions. The youth 
in our colleges are the hope of the Church 
and of our country. To these we must 
look for ministers and for statesmen. The 
colleges train those who are to be instruc- 
tors and rulers, both in Church and State. 
Such being the relation which the colleges 
sustain to our dearest interests, every Chris- 
tian man must look with profound interest 
upon the religious condition of these insti- 
tutions. If religion in them is in a low 
state, then there will be few to seek the 
sacred office of the ministry. If the stand- 
ard of piety is not high, then those who go 
forth to act as rulers will seek their own 
selfish ends, rather than the glory of God 
or the good of the people. 

The times demand a high, noble, Chris- 
tian patriotism. Our land, to-day, is dis- 
tracted by men who think more of self than 
they do of the public good. They think 
more of party than of national prosperity. 
They stand up fora political creed more 
firmly, than for the great, broad, noble in- 
terests of a land which has conferred so 
many blessings upon our fallen humanity. 
The germs of this very spirit are frequently 
planted in college. The contests, the party 
attachments of college, are often most dis- 
astrous upon the after-career of the student. 
In college politics, the spirit of conciliation 
and compromise is seldomseen. One party 
follows the other with all the rancour which 
is exhibited im the contests of the State. 
The student, entering with all the enthu- 
siasm of his nature into the contests of a. 
party, is carried away with prejadice. This 
increases, and he shows it in its vilest 
forms when he is called to act for others. 
Nothing but an earnest, active religion, 
permeating the sentiment, and colouring 
the opinions of our colleges, will correct 
this evil, and give us to hope for a more 
devoted patriotism, as well as a more active 
ministry. We have indeed fallen upon 
evil titaes. If God do not interpose, only 
a few years will reveal a sad deficiency 
in the Christian ministry. Already the 
Church may anticipate this want, as I shall 
show from data at hand. The call comes 
from all parts of our land for active, educa- 
ted ministers. The foreign field is crying, 
‘‘Come and help us;”’ but alas! alas! they 
cry in vain, and look into the future in 
vain for indications of increase of those 
who are to help. The first thing which 
strikes one, on examining the report of 
forty colleges for this year, is the decrease 
in the number of professing Christians. 
Oaly a little over a year ago it was estima- 
ted that full one-half of the students in 
connection with the colleges were Chris- 
tians. One of the largest institutions re- 
ported two-thirds as being members of the 
Church. The decrease in the numbers does 
not amount to tens, but to several hundred. 
Again, of ten prominent institutions, it will 
be found that for the next four years the 
average number of graduates for the minis- 
try will be ninety-four. ‘This number is 
less than it was for these same institutions 
thirty yearsago. From 1830 to 1840 the 
average number was one hundred and seven. 
From 1820 to 1830 the average number 
of these same institutions was ninety-six. 
Again. Revivals have been very few dur- 
ing the past year. One hundred cases of 
conversion is probably too large a number. 
Tn 1858, it has been supposed, one thou- 
sand were added to the Church from those 
in colleges. Again. It will be seen by 
the report that there are but a few students. 


more in the four college classes than there 


are in the three classes of the seminary. 
The graduates of the theological schools 
this year will be about four huodred and 
twenty-two, while those of the colleges 
will be hundred and seventeen. 

In view of these facts, what Christian 
heart does not sadden? Let us go to God 
with these momentous interests. Let us 
repent of our neglect of these institutions. 
Let us make them the object of daily pray- . 
er. Let us plead the wants of the Church 
before God. Instead of a day of prayer, 
let the Church prolong the time before God 
for the descent of his Spirit upon the youth 
of these institutions. Let us be encouraged 
to pray. The day of prayer has been bless- 
ed to the salvation of souls. Two revivals 
at Princeton, in which more than one hun- 
dred were converted, were ttaced in their 
origin to the day of prayer for colleges. A 
President, in speaking of revivals in college, 
says:—‘+ Several of these commenced on or 
near the last Thursday of February.” <An- 
other says:—* This is the third time since 
I have been connected with the college, 
that it has received a great spiritual bless- 
ing, almost immediately after the observance 
of the day of fasting and prayer for col- 
leges.’’ 

For the Presbyterian. 


WE ESPECIALLY. 


Not as Presbyterians only, but as an OLD 
Presbyterian Church we need a revival of 
religion. Not old in the European sense, 
even reckoning from 1732, when this 
Church was organized at Deep Run; but, 
as a congregation, we have existed long 
enough to settle down in one established 
arrangement, so that every thing is likely 
to become fixed. Is not this for the wel- 
fare of a congregation, that it become set- 
tled? Yes, but it has its dangers to be 
guarded against; and more to Presbyterian 
churches than almost any other. 

Presbyterians have always been lovers of 
order, and afraid of any thing that might 
come in the way of this. But there is 
danger of thus circumscribing the action 
of the Church, and not availing ourselves 
of help put in our way. 

Other churches proclaim a man converted 
one evening; the next evening he is urged 
to be prominent in exhortation and social 
prayer. Presbyterians think it safer to 
wait awhile; but often, it is found, we 
have waited too long; the man has become 
fixed in his shrinking and backwardness, 
and you cannot move him. How seldom is 
an unaccustomed voice heard in our prayer- 
meetings! The same tried, well known, 
elderly men, from evening to evening. A 
new voice in our own church!—why, it 
would almost create a talk. See the result 
of this—it is two-fold, and neither way 
favourable. 

1. People will say, ‘‘No particular duty 
rests on me;” and so the man feels less 
interest in his church than if he were 
working for its welfare; has a less warm 
attachment to his church; he remains ‘at 
home on prayer-meeting evening—while of 
other denominationsewe see men going for 
miles, through darkness and storm, because 
there is something for them there to do. 

2. Only another step, and an old congre- 
gation, somewhat extended, instead of re- 
maining a unit, becomes classed off into 
neighbourhoods, to the diminishing of inte- 
rest in the common cause of the whole 
Church. 

The longer a Presbyterian church exists, 
the more it will become set; a few men do 
every thing; the channels become worn; 
and all flows on in them without any change. 
The fathers are at their posts, and less and 
less is it expected that young men will 
come forward for active service. And more 
and more difficult will it be to prevail on 
them to enter on the duties of their pro- 
fession. 

New churches are more active than older 
ones—do more according to the numbers of 
of their membership—for two reasons:— 
1. There seems to be more to be done. 
This necessity keeps them awake, and re- 
peats the call for help. 2. And, in a new 
congregation, every one is allowed to see 
and feel that he is worth something. 
Were this congregation divided, (far dis- 
tant be the day wh€n any thing but its 
growth may bring about such a result,) our 
present prayer-meeting men to remain, and 
those, whose voices aré not heard, formed 
into another congregation, in three months 
we would have twice as many men as now 
to lead in social prayer. Of the new con- 
gregation they would come twice the dis- 
tance as now, and every one would require 
himself to be in earnest. 

The longer a Presbyterian church exists, 
the greater its tendency to sink down into 
a formality of actors and action, and the 
more difficult to bring forward our men to 
engage in the labours of the church. | 

How much we need a revival of pure re- 
ligion to wake up older Christians, and to 
encourage and help forward the young; to 
impart holy zeal, and to raise us all above 
the fear of man! Wilt thow not revive us 
again, that thy people may rejoice in thee? 

S. M. A. 


MICRONESIA. 


We have watched the missionary intelli- 
gence from the far off islands of the North 
Pacific with no little interest, especially that 
of the Micronesia and its adjacent islands, 


+of which Strong’s and Ascension are the 


chief. These Islands are in 7 north lati- 
tude, and 158 east longitude. It is but a 
few years since the first missionary went to 
those distant Islands from Honolulu; and 
now, through the aid of the well-known 
missionary packet, the Morning Star, a re- 
gular correspondence is kept up between 
the Sandwich Islands and those of the 
Micronesian mission. The last number of 
the Bible Record contains a letter from the 
Rev. Mr. Bingham, announcing the pleas- 
ing fact that a portion of the Scriptures 
have been translated into the language used 
by the natives of the Micronesian group. 
We give below an extract from this letter: 

‘A small edition of the first eleven chap- 
ters of Matthew, and thirty verses of the 
twelfth, were printed in pamphlet form at 
Honolulu last spring, to meet a pressing 
want of our scholars. Since the manuscript 
was forwarded last December, this portion, 
i.e. eleven chapters of Matthew, has been 
most thoroughly revised, aud the first trans- 
lation of the entire gospel completed, to- 
gether with five chapters of John. Before 
the return of the Morning Star in 1861, 
I hope, if the Lord will, to have in proper 
readiness for the press both Matthew and 
John; and it is with reference to this, and 
the need which we have of more reading 
matter for our pupils, that the request has 
been made at the preseut time. ° 

‘s We are expecting in a few days to locate 
two home missionaries, one of them an or- 
dained preacher, upon Tarawa, the largest 
of the Gilbert archipelago, where schools 
will doubtless be very soon established. 
Mr. Mahoe has already made much profi- 
ciency in the language, and is ready to 
enter upon his work at once. A census of 
this Island gives a population of 3700, and 
the last census of Apaiang (my own station) 
a population of 3500. There are in our 
group seventeen islands. Probably the en- 
tire population is not less than 40,000, 
some of the southern islands being reported 
as more populous than Apaiang or Tarawa. 
One thousand copies will not go far in sup- 
plying the: group, but till missionaries are 
greatly multiplied, such an edition will meet 
our wants.” 


February 23, 1861. 
From Our London Correspondent. 


London, January 31st, 1861. 
HOW ENGLAND REGARDS AMERICA. 
Messrs, Editorx—The English public are grieved 
and disappointed by the news which each succes- 
sive mail brings from America. Is there no possi- 
bility that brethren and fellow countrymen who 
have stood together so long in close and cordial 
fellowship should yet be able to compromise their 
quarrel, and to Jive at peace under the same flag? 
England mourns over the misfortunes of her chil- 
dren, and watches, with an interest, which no other 
nation can feel, the progress of events. ‘That in- 


for what mother can bear to witness the ruin of 
her child, even though sometimes she may have 
called him wayward and impetuous? But, besides 
this sentiment, there is also a question of material 
interest which your struggle involves for Britain, 
and many an ingenious brain is now at work to 
discover a means for obviating that threatening 
lack of the raw material, for which our largest 
manufactures at present depend on you. 3 


LONDON AFTER THE FROST. 


My last letter was written under the tempera- 
ture of Siberia, and among a population one-half of 
which were suing for bread atthe hands of the 
charitable, and a large proportion of the other half 
were pouring out their daily contributions in reply, 
with a liberality and kindness which gave the 
best index of a hearty and Christian sympathy. I 
am happy to say the worst is now over. For more 
than a week, frost and snow have entirely disap- 
peared from the Metropolitan streets. Labour has 
once more resumed its activity, and whoever has 
hands to employ, and strength to wield a hammer, 
or spade, or a trowel, need not lack means of 
living. Though so early in the season, the air is 
soft, and the temperature breathes of spring. And 
while we dare not say that winter is finally gone, 
we may feel some confidence that for this season 
there will be no repetition of so severe a trial as 
that through which we have just passed. All par- 
ties in the community have shown an excellent 
spirit during the crisis. The poor have been 
generally patient, sober, and quiet, and with & 
very few, and they very trifling exceptions, we 
have missed the threatening demonstrations against 
property which severe pressure often occasions. A 
baker’s shop in one or two cases was entered by a 
lawless and famishing crowd, and rifled of its con- 
tents, and a few petty thefts perpetrated, doubtless 
by prowlers let loose for mischief by the state of 
the weather—(such, for example, as your luckless 
correspondent suffered from, when his lobby was 
entered and a warm great coat and comfortable 
cloak abstracted)—comprise the list of offences 
traceable to this visitation. When very large sums 
were gathered and dispensed under circumstances 
of sudden emergency, when the machinery for de- 
tecting imposture was necessarily defective, and 
the agents were extemporized, there must have 
been instances of overdoing the work of charity, 
and it is not improbable some also of neglect. The 


such cases too frequently, a lion’s share, while the 
modest and deserving run the risk of being over- 
looked; but now that the work is over, it is pleas- 
ant to look back and be assured that so much good 
has been done, and that so little evil has accompa- 
nied it, 

THE IRISH REVIVAL OF 1859—RESULTS. 

Some interesting statistics are now from time to 
time appearing in Ireland, which will go far to 
test the value of the late revival in that Island. 
As might have been expected, there is now evident 
that proof of a human admixture of frailty, and of 
deception (not, indeed, necessarily, nor by any 


| means generally wilful,) which always must attend - 


a work like this, whose field is jn the heart and 
constitution of fallen man, Dr. Edgar, of Belfast, 
is publishing a tract, which, though not yet issued, 


proof-slips communicated to one of our journals; 
and he says: 4 

“The Ulster revival has been tested by an in- 
quiring year. A year is too short for large infer- 
ence or assertion. The true wisdom is humility, 
Precious lessons have been taught, and weighty 
facts confirmed. Our revival is like that of former 
times. It had strange phenomena—some ' reli- 
gious; others effects of excitement, nervous disease, 
sympathy; some of deception. The most noted 
cases were the worst—the more extravagance the 
less permanence. The cases most notorious, and 
assuming the miraculous, were chiefly poor females. 
Many of these do not profess or show saving change. 
Numbers who raised high hopes have fallen. Some 
ministers report encouraging talkative youths who, 
by heresy, folly, or immorality, have done harm. 
Sad ills have followed midnight meetings, fondling 
sentimeutalism, promiscuous gatherings. Exagge- 
ration magnified the eloquence of converts, des- 
cribed as like. inspiration; and strange things, 
deemed by some miraculous, are easily explained. 
The change on many was from fear, not change ot 
heart. The popularity of new measures and wild 
men tempted some to pander to depraved taste, 
boast, and use wrong means, The wisdom or 
Hodge and Edwards on revivals is fully shown. 
As excitement died, hymns, which raised wild fire, 
gave place to scriptural psalmody. Aiding the 
revival as I have, and rebuking extravagance, I 
publish these facts; better they should be stated by 
a friend than distorted by foes. The revival of 
1859 can afford such deductions, for they affect not 
its reality, but extent. There remains incalculable 
good, endlessly varied, and never to die.” 

Of the good thus effected many examples are 
given, chiefly connected with the decline of drunk- 
enness, which in that country, as every where, is 
the fruitful parent of all other mischiefs, Certainly 
the need of such a reform was very apparent, if 
the following, which seems to be taken from the 


notes furnished to Dr. Edgar by one of the Presby- 


terian clergymen of the North, gives a true account. 
We cannot help. congratulating the writer on the 
improvement resulting from revival influences. 

“ There were within two miles of my church 18 
public-houses and five or six shebeens. Four were 
owned by my elders, and one by their former min- 
ister. Whiskey flowed at all wakes, funerals, 
marriages, baptisms, &c., and even in the vestry. 
In the pulpit] have felt the fumes of whiskey from 
the precentor’s seat and the gallery. Man went 
out for drink during my preaching, our sextoness 
was seen staggering along the communion tables, 
and our precentor often returned bareheaded from 
church. I have seen, in the house and by the way, 
women, young and old, not of the lowest rank, un- 
able to walk or speak. Young females at my 
communicants’ class on Sabbath breathed strongly 
of spirits. My voice has been drowned by drunken 
bawling while the coffin lay at my feet, and I have 
saved drunken men at funerals from being crushed 
by the hearse. I have seen the drunken son 
nearly falling into the grave on his father's coffin. 
Three of our national schoolmasters were dismiss- 
ed for drunkenness. In two anda half years, 
seven of the congregation, male and female, died 
drunk, and two were burned to death. You 
charged me at my ordination to set my face asa 
flint against the bottle. By God's grace I have, 
and live to see great reform. God blessed us at 
the revival. The public houses are reduced by 


there was not a praying family here—now there 
are many; once no prayer meeting—now every 
week ; once only one to visit the sick—now many; 
some, formerly drunkards, hold prayer meetings, 
visit the sick, teach Sabbath-schools, and in many 
ways help me. We have abundant proofs of the 
working of God’s Spirit. To Him be the glory. 
The results are delightful. The effects of the Re- 
vival on Temperance cannot be calculated. Most 
of the converts joined the Temperance Society. 
There are some old tipplers still, but the people 
are temperate. They have enrolled by hundreds, 
One public.-house was forced to close, another will 
soon follow;and the conviction is spreading fast 
that public-houses are public ills, and should all go 
down.” 

Let us pray that the revival will prove to have 
been the first impulse m a work of power destined 
to overturn tothe foundation, the hideous corruption 
under which this community seems to have loug 
been crushed. 


SCOTTISH REVIVAL—STILL IN PROGRESS—GRATIFYING 
FACTS. 


We have not as yet arrived at a period when 
we can test so distinctly the fruits of the Scottish 
awakening; it is much more recent, and is still 
going on. One part of that country, well known 
to the writer as long remarkable for its deadness 
and worldliness, is at this moment undergoing all 
the wonderful experiences of a period of religious 
revival, and the accounts which are conveyed to 
him are of the usual delightful and promising cha- 
racter. No “prostrations,” and no extravagances 
have occurred, and when we read that the exist- 
ence of excitement has generally preceded a disap- 
pointment as to the best fruits of true religion, we 
have reason to be thankful that less equivocal 
manifestations of the preciousness of the work are 
in the act of being given. Scores of persons, we 
are assured by one on the spot, who had never 
before seriously thought of death, judgment, and 
eternity, have with tears in their eyes remamed 
after the meetings to converse about the state of 
their souls. Many young sailors, who had scarcely 
ever attended a place of worship, have been 
brought to a knowledge of the Saviour. Many a 
drunkard has deserted the public house in horror 
at his previous habits. The artizans have aban- 


in the evenings, and have betaken themselves to 
prayer; and even the “Arabs” of the burgh—the 
boys who were for ever shouting and yelling about 
the streets, have every evening been engaged in 


Annap, a town in the south of Scotland, where, 
till now, there was no symptom of a work of grace, 
It is situated in a district almost exceptional in this 
respect—for over the whole of Scotland the tide of 


hallowed power has now swept, and few injeed 


terest is of an affectionate nature, as becomes her; - 


most froward applicants’ will manage to secure, in. 


singing psalmsand hymns. This account refers to — 


has found its way to the public eye partly through - 


more than one third; the shebeens are gone. Once 


doned the corners of the streets, where they lounged_ - 
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“bein ask for Scotland such a tes- 
timony as Dr. Edgar is now giving regarding Ire- 
. land; and we have some reason to believe that it 
. Our political news is at this moment by no means 
‘startling. . The siege of Gaeta, notwithstanding the 
“withifawal of the French fleet, and the frightful 
Vigour of the Sardinian attack, both by jand and 
“sea, is still in progress. Walls and entrenchments 
generally denrand Jong time and great energy to 
‘terminate their struggles, and as Francis seems to 
feel it a point of honour to be obstinate, and his 
“soldiers show no sign of yielding as long as they 
can strike a blow, the conflict will probably be ter- 
“‘minated by a bloody assault and butchery. It isa 
pity that his friends do not prevail on this hard and 
‘reckless youth to desist and retire. From Rome 
-we hear. that the streets are swarming with dis- 
banded Neapolitan soldiers, who acknowledge no 
‘Jaw, and are ever ready for robbery and spoliation ; 
‘arid it is added that the peaceable portion of the 
inhabitants are in constant fear of losing their pro. 
_ perty, or even their lives, at the hands of these 
fierce banditti. The police of Rome have no power, 
and were it not for French soldiers, who assume 
the duty of keeping order, every thing would be 
- goon mingled in one bideons crash of social disso- 
ution, When the cannon of Gaeta have ceased 
their thunders, we may probably hear of rough 
work around the walls of tho Imperial City. Al- 
ready collisions between the hirelings of the Pope 
and the Italian troops, quartered not far from Rome, 
‘give warning of what may be expected when France 
‘leaves the controversy to, be adjusted between the 
contending parties of the people of Italy. Prussia, 
-whose new King seems resolved to strike out a 
path for himself more prominent than that chosen 
by his late brother, has issued a warlike manifesto, 
and it is said that every European power whose 
finance is not in a ruinogs condition, is rapidly and 
earnestly preparing forall contingencies. England 
alone remains comparatively quiet. Her only 
warlike achievement of late has been the construc- 
tion of the Warrior, an iron-plated frigate, whose 
size, speed, and equipments throw the great French 
‘effort, the Gloire, quite intothe shade. We are not 
at present in any fear of our own peace being 
_ threatened, and are resting in the quiet assurance 
that nothing is likely to occur immediately, which 
_ will necessitate our grasping the sword and buckler 
for the fight. : D. G. 


THE LATE MRS. MILLER. 


We recently announced the death of Mrs. 
Sarah Miller, the venerable relict of the 
Jate Rey. Dr. Samuel Miller of Princeton, 
New Jersey, at the advanced age of eighty- 
four years. We copy from the Princeton 
Standard the following short notice of her 
life : 


‘(Mrs. Miller resided at Princeton for 
nearly balf a century, and was closely con- 
nected with its most important literary and 
religious institutions. She has been during 
all that time interested largely in the 
Church concerns, the benevolent efforts, and 
the whole life and progress of the place. 
Her father, Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant, 
was the son of Jonathan Sergeant and his 
wife Abigail, daughter of the Rev. Jona- 
than Dickinson, first President of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey. Her mother was Mar- 
garet, daughter of the Rev. Elihu Spen- 
cer, D.D., who died pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Trenton. Jona- 
than Dickinson Sergeant was a lawyer, first 
in Princeton, where his house stood nearly 
on the site of that in which Mrs. Miller 
died, and subsequently in Philadelphia. 
He was in the Revolutionary Congress, 
and was afterwards Attorney-General of 
Pennsylvania. In 1793, when the yellow 
fever raged in Philadelphia, he devoted his 
time to the care of the sick and suffering, 
and fell himself speedily a victim. 

“Sarah Sergeant was born January Ist, 
1778, upon the farm near Princeton, now 
occupied by Joseph Olden, Esq. It was 
then in the occupation of her grandfather 
Sergeant, with whom her mother, a fugitive 
before the British troops, her husband ab- 
sent in Comgress, and his house burned 
down by the enemy, was sojourning. The 
daughter of a Presbyterian clergyman, and 
the family of a rebel Congressman, were in 
those times exposed peculiarly to danger. 
Excepting an attendance at the Moravian 
Female Seminary, at Bethlehem, Sarah 
‘Sergeant was educated chiefly in Philadel- 
phia, where she lived until her marriage, 
October 24th, 1801, to the Rev. Samuel 
Miller, D.D., then a pastor in the city of 
Now York. In 1813 the family removed 
to Princeton, Dr. Miller having been ap- 
pointed Professor in the Theological Semi- 
nary in this place. His wife has survived 
him about eleven years. | 

‘‘Mrs. Miller has ever manifested a par- 
ticular concern for the religious education 
of the young. Fora long time she main- 
tained an interesting Sabbath-school in her 
own house; where likewise, almost forty 
years ago, she commenced a day school for 
coloured children. The latter afterwards, 
under the care of the Female Benevolent 
Society, of which she was long the Presi- 
dent, and in an enlarged sphere, as a sort 
of parochial school, became an important 
and permanent institution. It still has 
& flourishing existence. She was greatly 
interested in the establishment of the 
Mount Lucas Orphan and Guardian *Insti- 
tute, near Princeton, and was instrumental 
in securing for it a considerable endowment, 
which was so managed, that when the Insti- 
tute was at length of necessity abandoned, 
she was able to transfer a large fund, with 
the consent of all concerned, to the Ashmun 
Institute in Pennsylvania, for the Christian 
training of young coloured men. In all 
church action in behalf of education, in the 
missionary schools of foreign lands, indeed 
in every effort for the religious nurture of 
children, she took a lively interest, witness- 
ed by her prayers, her alms, and other va- 
ried forms of effort. Strong opposition to 
the frivolous gaicties and fashions of the 
world was another clearly marked feature 
of her character. Her latest years were 
_.years of infirmity, but of continued interest 

in all the affairs of Christ’s kingdom. Her 
final illness was not very protracted or pain- 
ful, and peacefully at last according to her 
prayers, she fell asleep in Jesus. 

‘‘Her funeral was attended on Wednes- 
day afternoon by a large concourse from the 
First Presbyterian Church, the exercises 
in the Seminary and in the College being 
suspended out of respect to her memory. 
The Rev. Dr. Macdonald preached an able 
and appropriate discourse from Ps. xcii. 14, 
the Rev. Dr. Hodge taking part in the ser- 
vices.”’ 


— 


MIGRATION-of the KRIM TARTARS. 


The Moscow correspondent of the Nord 
refers as follows to the emigration from the 
Crimea, on .the authority of M. Pogodine, 
whom he describes as “‘ being too competent 
on eastern affairs for me to hesitate to call 
attention to his remarks :’’ —‘‘ You know 
that the emigration of the Tartars from the 
Crimea is still going forward, or that, if it 
ceases during the winter, it will be only to 
commence with greater vigour in the spring. 
M. Pogodine has just visited the Crimea, 
has studied the movement, and writes thus 
tothe St. Petersbury Journal :—‘The causes 
of the emigration are not in the Turkish 
government, which is too incapable, even in 
its interval affairs, of conceiving a plan so 
past. A new religious doctrine must have 
sprung up among Mohammedans; a new 
Abd-el-Kader, Schamyl, or Kazy-Moulla, 
must have appeared. A society or sect has 

bly been formed that has aroused the 
popular fanaticism. The blood in the veins 
of this indomitable race has been brought 
to the boiling point, and they have thrown 
themselves blindly forward, headed by their 
clergy. ‘We must be all together on such 
a day,’ say these rash involuntaries some- 
times. ... The massacres in Syria are but 
the prelude. A vast plot against the Chris- 
tians-was discovered at Constantinople last 
summer. In my opinion there is ground 
for looking out for a grand slaughter. All 
Christians, whether English or Greek, Rus. 


Geclesinstical Record. 


Mb Matthew Newkirk, Jr., was licensed to 
preach the gospel, on the 7th of January, by 
the Central Presbytery of Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday evening,-12th inst., Mr. D. 8. 
"Gregory, of the last class of Princeton Theolo- 
gical Seminary, was ordained and installed 
pastor of the South Presbyterian Church Ga- 
lena, Illinois, by the Presbytery of Rock River. 
The Rev. E. Erskine of Sterling preached the 
sermon, the Rev. W. W. Harsha of Dixon 
presided and offered the ordaining prayer, the 
Rev. R. Proctor of Freeport gave the charge 
to the pastor, and‘the Rev. Adam Craig of 
Hanover the charge to the people. The ex- 
amination of Mr. Gregory was highly satisfac- 
tory, and he enters upon the work of the min- 
istry with the most encouraging prospects of 
usefulness. | 


oreign tems. 


TRACTARIANS AND Hoty WATER.”’— 


| The Union has latterly boldly declared the 


several points of doctrine and practice to 
which its party wishes to bring the Church 
of England back. The real presence, 
priestly celibacy, crosses and candlesticks, 
sisterhoods and fraternities, and extreme 
unction, have all had their special advo- 
cacy, and in a recent number we find the 
following :—‘“ We think there will be but 
little difficulty in maintaining the following 
thesis:—That the custom of sprinkling the 
erson with holy water on entering and 
eaving a church to secure a blessing, and 
to express the need of inward purification, 
is one that might wisely be restored.”’ 


TRACTARIANS AND INCENSE.—The last 
step advocated by the Union is incense, and 
‘the employment of a ‘server’ at all celebra- 
tions of the Eucharist at which the priest is 
not attended by his deacon, or by another 
priest acting in that capacity.” After an 
elaborate argument on the advantages which 
the Greek and Roman Churches derive from 
_the use of the censer, the Union concludes: 
4 All this seems so reasonable, that with 
‘sweet George Herbert,’ we cordially wish 
for the parson and his flock a well-perfumed 
church.” 


Harp Worps.—A North Wales paper 
thus begins one of its paragraphs :—‘‘The 
inhabitants of Llanbedrgoch, and the con- 
tiguous parish of Llanfairmathafarn eithaf.” 


Tae TuUILERIES.—lIt is a curious circum- 


fifty years the Palace of the Tuileries has 
been a royal dwelling no French sovereign 
has died within its walls. In connection 
with this fact, another may be mentioned. 
Ever since 1588, every French sovereign 
who has made the Tuileries his abode, has 
been compelled, at some time or other, to 
quit the shelter of its roof. 


Tue Brinp.—There is at present in this 
town, (says the Carnarvon Herald) a blind 
man of a very ingenious turn of mind. 
Some time ago he made a Welsh harp, but 
not being satisfied with his production, he 
again employed his active mind, and has 
now completed one that will bear compari- 
son with many produced by those who have 
the advantage of sight. He is likewise very 
fearless, walking about the streets with 
scarcely any hesitation, goes shrimping on 
the sand-banks at the mouth of the harbour 
at all hours of the day and night, and does 
all the household duties of his cottage with- 
out any aid or leadership. | 


Tae Sygian Revier CoMMITTEE.—The 
Secretary sends us an extract of Beyrout 
letters dated January 12. They state that 
eighteen medical men are at work under 
the Committee, doing good service among 
the suffering refugees. Temporary huts have 
been erected to some extent by the local 
authorities, and about 1200 women and 
children, survivors of Deir-el-Kammar, oc- 
cupy them on the quarantine grounds. The 
five Khans of Beyrout, having about 300 
moderate-sized rooms, are occupied by about 
2000 Damascenes. Lord Dufferin has placed 
at the disposal of the Committee 2500 
bushels of corn, as a contribution from the 
Viceroy of Egypt. With the assistance of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary Committee 28,600 
garments have been distributed, together 
with 2090 garments distributed by the Si- 
don Committee. 


THe Fatners.—The Abbe Migne an- 
nounces the termination of the “ Library of 
the Fathers.”” This work consists of three 
hundred and twenty-six quarto volumes in 
double columns. 


A Roman TrirnemMe.—The Emperor, 
who has had many researches made in con- 
nection with his Life of Julius Cesar, has 
given orders for the gonstruction of a tri- 
réme, on the exact model of the old vessels 
of the Roman navy.— Paris Letter. 


PERVERTS TO MOHAMMEDANISM.—Mr. 
Laroche, agent of Mr. Sechan, the decora- 
tor and furnisher of the Palace Theatre, 
turned Mussulman on Sunday last, to marry 
a Seraili (lady of the Imperial harem). He 
has taken the name of Mehemed Hidaét 
(Mehemed the Inspired—or daft). An 
elderly Armenian lady, of the ripe age of 
twenty-seven, is also reported to have em- 
braced Islam with a similar view. The 
number of these facile transfers of faith and 
person is, however, larger than is generally 
believed.— Levant Herald (Constantinople 
paper. 

EXTRAORDINARY LONGEVITY.—The obit- 
uary in the London 7imes of New Year’s 
day records, in a long list, the deaths of 
seven ladies and five gentlemen, whose uni- 
ted ages amounted to 1031 years, being an 
average of 85 years and 11 months each. 
The eldest of these was a gentleman aged 
96; and the youngest another, aged 78. 
The Algiers journals record the death of a 
scheik, named Ben Moloka, aged 110, and 
of an Arab named Aissa Mohammed, aged 
113 years. 


New Dye.—A newand very brilliant red 
dye has recently been discovered at Lyons, 
in France. Its trade name is rouge sublime, 
and it promises to be popular for furniture 
and dress. 


Exeter Hautu.—The preacher yesterday 
evening was the Rev. W. Pennefather, In- 
cumbent of Christ Church, Barnet, who 
took ‘as his text Luke xix. 9, 10, ‘‘And 
Jesus said unto him (Zacchzeus), This day 
is salvation come to this house,” &c. Mr. 
Wilbrabam Taylor and other gentlemen 
were on the platform, and the attendance 
was about 2200. It is remarkable how the 
attendance at these services continues on 
the increase. On the first Sunday in the 
year, when there were seventy other places 
of worship open for special services, inde- 
pendently of the theatres, the attendance 
amounted to one thousand persons. Last 
night St. Paul’s Cathedral was opened, be- 
sides Westminster Abbey, and yet the Hall 
was nearly full. This speaks volumes for 
the appreciation of these special services by 
the working classes themselves. 


GARIBALDI’s YounGest Son IN Man- 
CHESTER.—The Manchester Guardian states 
that a crowded and enthusiastic meeting of 
the workmen in the service of Messrs. Evan 
Leigh & Son, engineers, of Miles Platting, 
had been held for the purpose of presenting 
an address to Master Ricciotti Garibaldi. He 
is about fourteen years old, has a decided 
resemblance to the ordinary portraits of his 
father, and at present is on a short visit to 
Mr. Leigh, from his school near Birkenhead. 
The address was presented amidst vehement 
and protracted cheering. Ricciotti Gari- 
baldi, in reply, said—‘ Gentlemen, I thank 
you sincerely for the compliment you have 

id to my father through me. I am sure 

e will be much gratified on perusing this 


| beautiful address, expressing your thoughts 


so feelingly about the cause of freedom, 


sian or French, would do well to be on their 
guard.” 


which he has so much at heart, and your 
kind wishes fur his welfare. Few things 


stance that during the three hundred and 


are more calculated to cheer and stimulate 
him in his arduous undertaking for the inde- 
pendence and happiness of his countrymen, 
than the warm s we of the intelligent 
working men of England.” 


Cop-Liver Orn Pitts.—We have been 
favoured by an eminent French pharmaceut- 
ist with a specimen of Cod-liver Oil pills, in 
which the chemical and curative principles 
of this medicine are contained in a concen- 
trated form. They have the appearance of 
a small chocolate Lon-bon, and, being taste- 
less and inodorous, may be kept in the 
mouth before swallowing without any un- 

leasant result. The manufacture will be 
immediately commenced in England.— The 
Chemist and Druggist. 


Mr. NEALE AND THE Russo-GREeEK 
Scottish Guardian an- 
nounces that Mr. Neale has received a 
mark of the appreciation by the Russian 
Church, of his efforts to establish a good 
understanding between ourselves and our 
fellow Christians of the Kast. Philaret, 
the Metropolitan of Moscow, has lately sent 
him a magnificently bound copy of the 
Liturgy used by the Staro-viertzi, or Old 
Faith men, the great sect of Russian Dis- 
senters, inscribed as follows :—‘‘ God’s bles- 
sing be on all who study the ancient litur- 
gies and of the Church, in hope of the union 
of the Churches. (Signed) Ph. M. Mos- 
cow.” The Metropolitan of St. Petersburg 
has also sent Mr. Neale a blessing for his 


death-bed. 


Corton.—The cultivation of Ethiopian 
cotton increased so rapidly in Egypt, that 
in the year 1824 the quantity exported, 
being the growth of the preceding year, 
(1823) amounted to 148,276 bales, of 219 
pounds each, which, at the government 
price of that year, $15.1-3 per centar, re- 
presented no less a sum than $4,227,395. 
And this was the produce of an exotic 
plant, of which a stranger had accidentally 
seen a specimen growing in a garden at 
Cairo only three years previously. 


WEATHER IN ENGLAND.—During a re- 
cent terrific snow storm in England, forty 
of the labourers on the Rosedale railway, 
driven from the works by the severity of 
the weather, sought shelter in the Esklitt 
huts, on a bleak, Yorkshire moor, where 
they were snowed in, and over forty-eight 
hours had elapsed before they were dug out, 
almost exhausted with cold:and hunger. 


Ice Suips.—A curious experiment was 
made a few days ago at the canal at Ant- 
werp of a vehicle on the ice propelled by 
means of sails. The trial was perfectly 
successful. 


A PouiticaAL CARICATURE — 
The Charivari contains a caricature by 
“Cham,” representing the year 1861 as a 
baby in leading-strings. A classical-looking 
lady, with a sword and buqjler, whose name 
is ‘‘France,” stoops, with benignant inte- 
rest, to look at the infant, and says to its 
nurse, “1861 begins to speak, but rather 
indistinctly, I think.” 
‘Wait a little—he will soon speak more 
freely.” This is the first political caricature 
which has appeared in France since Decem- 
ber 2, 1851. 


Tue Cornace.—The Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine calculates that the number of coins now 


in circulation throughout the British Isles is, 
not much less than 900,000,000. 


THE ALMANAC.—The official 
Roman Almanac has just been published at 
the printing: office of the Giornale di Roma. 
All the Bishops of the Oriental rites stand 
under the head of the Catholic Episcopacy. 
Pope Pius IX. erected in 1860, a new see 
at Fortalezza, in Brazil; an Apostolic Vicar- 
iate in California, and two Apostolic Pre- 
fectures. He has also re-established the 
ancient Bishopric of the Armenian rite at 
Neocesarea, in Asia Minor. 


New IN France. —The Avenir 
Commercial has some details respecting the 
fiew coinage to be issued in France. All 
the pieces are to bear the impression of the 
Emperor's bead crowned with laurel, in 
token of his Italian victories. On the gold 
and some of the silver coins the present re- 
verse is to be replaced by the imperial arms, 
mantle, sceptre, Kc. 


ROMANISM IN THE 
MENT.—The following advertisement, ad- 
dressed to members of the Church of Eng- 
land, is appearing in the High Church pa- 
pers :—‘‘ Circumstances connected with the 
irreverent mode of celebrating the Holy 
Communion have prompted a small circle of 
friends to offer to the most Holy Sacrament 
acts of reparation in atonement for the many 
insults it receives. Any communicant will- 
ing to say an act of reparation once a week, 
and wishing to unite himself or herself to 
such a circle, can do so by sending their 
name and address to A. B. G., Union office, 
324 Strand, London.” 


General Items. 


Rev. Rosert Bairp, D.D.—The Ame- 
rican and Foreign Christian Union have 
elected the Rev. Dr. Baird to the Secre- 
taryship, made vacant by the resignation 
of the Rev. Dr. Fairchild, and he has ac- 
cepted the appointment, and will enter upon 
its duties immediately. 


Tae AFrRicAN MIsstoNARIES.— 
The Cape papers contain particulars of the 
sufferings and deaths of various members of 
a devoted missionary party in the Zambesi 
country. After two years of unprecedented 
trial and suffering, the Rev. Mr. Helmore, 
a missionary of seventeen years’ experience, 
succumbed to disease and died. His wife 
was carried off by fever a few days after- 
wards, and was speedily followed by her two 
children, and then by a native teacher. The 
Rev. Mr. Price, urged thereto by the chief, 
Sekelu, quitted with his wife and family, 
and found shelter elsewhere. The fate of 
another of the band, the Rev. Mr. Macken- 
zie, remains .a mystery, and he may have 


| fallen a victim to disease, or to bloodthirsty 


savages, or haply he may have escaped 
both, and have found health or a peaceful 
asylum in some other part of the country. 


MacavuLay's ENGLAND.—Messrs. Long- 
man have in the press the fifth volume of 
Lord Macaulay’s ‘History of England,” 
edited by his sister, Lady Trevelyan. This 
last volume will contain the continuation of 
the history so far as the manuscript was left 
revised by the author. A complete index 
to the entire work will be given in this 
volume. 

More Syrian Massacres.—A post- 
script toa lettergrom Beyrout of the 14th of 
December, in the Paris Presse says:—‘‘I 
have just learned from a certain source that 
the iohabitants of two Christian villages in 
the neighbourhood of Damascus have just 
been massacred by the Druses who had 
taken refuge in the Hauran. 


Cotourep Ratn.—M. Giovanni Cam- 
pani, Professor of Chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of Siena, has just published a letter on 
a most singular phenomenon which occurred 
at Siena in December last. On the 28th of 
that month, the inhabitants of the north- 
western part of the city witnessed a copious 
fall of rain of a reddish hue, which lasted 
two hours. It was entirely confined to that 
particular quarter of the town, and so nicely 
was the line drawn, that the cessation of the 
red colour was ascertained in one direction 
to be at about 200 metres from the meteoro- 
logical observatory. The same phenomenon 
recurred in exactly the same quarter of the 
towo on the 3lst of December, and again 
on the Ist of January. oo 


Fouxtton Street PRAYeR-MEETING.—In 
no part of the memorable winter of 1808, 
when the Lord poured out his Spirit io 
such a wonderful manner upon the country, 
was the Fulton street prayer-meeting so full 
as now. The room in which the meetings 
have ordinarily been held was enlarged last 
summer, so as to hold about one-third more 


than béfore. Notwithstanding this all three 


of the lecture. 


nurse. replies, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


middle, and 
lower—are now filled, and many go away, 
unable to getin. This has been the case 
for the last few days; and yet there has 
been nothing to produce this state of things 
but the operation of the Holy Spirit. The 
exercises have been conducted in the same 
manner as usual. : 


LiBer1a.—The litt'e black Republic of 
Liberia is in a highly flourishing condition. 
Receipts last year, $67,334; payments, 
$67,650. The former shows an increase of 
$20,722; the latter includes the payment 


of nearly $12,000 of indebtedness. Peace 


prevails with all the neighbouring tribes” 
but one. The exports last year were 200 
per cent. in excess of the previous year. 
President Benson complains that the 
United States will not recognize Liberia. _ 


DEAF AND Dums.—There are nearly 
seventeen thousand deaf and dumb persons 
in Great Britain, of whom about nine hun- 
dred and sixty are females, the greater por- 
tion being entirely uneducated, and without 
means of self-support. 


Dr. VoarEL.—An expedition has been 
set on foot in Germany to make search in 
Central Africa fur Dr. Edward Vogel, who, 
years since, was on his return from Lake 
Tsad to the Nile, and who is supposed to 
have been imprisoned, and perhaps behead- 
ed, by the Sultan of Wadai. The attempt 
will be made to ascertain his fate, to recover 
any remains of his journal, and to prosecute 


his geographical and scientific inquiries. 


GIGANTIC RaIbway UNDERTAKING.— 
4 Kimperor of France, it is said, has given 
his’ sanction to the project for making) a 
railway from Calais to Dover. The stupen- 
dous project ccutemplates a tunnel under 
the English Channel—a distance of nine- 
teen miles. The engineer states that no 


intrusion of water need be apprehended, as 


the ground is mostly hard rock. A com- 
pany of speculators have taken up the matter 
in Paris, and are estimating the cost of the 
tunnel. 


Cuarrs.—Rocking chairs are 
an American invention, and a correspondent 
of the Historical Magazine asks when they 
were introduced into use. Twenty-five 
years ago they were sent to Europe as pre- 
sents, and in France were then regarded as 
great novelties. 


Paper Neck-tTres. — Application has’ 
been made by a firm in New York, for a 
patent for paper neck-ties, printed in imita- 


tion of silk and gingham, with ‘great exact- 


ness and beauty. The Scientific American 
says that this firm sold last season of one 
single style of cloth neck-ties 17,000 dozen. 


British ENCYCLOPEDIA.—The magnum 
opus of the British bibliopolic world, the 
eighth edition of the Encyclopedia Britun- 
nica, has at last been brought to a close in 
its twenty-first volume, still leaving an in- 
dex, which is to be on so elaborate a scale 
as to form a marked feature of itself. 


‘Domestic 


Tae Peace Concress.—The Convention 
now in session at Washington, at the invita- 
tion of the State of Virginia, is progressing 
harmoniously. The prospect now is that 
they will not be able to come to any convlu- 
sion before the close of the week. One step 
appears to have been made toward an arrange- 
ment, known as Mr. Guthrie’s — 
Substantially it is as follows:—All the terri- 
tory of the United States shall be divided by 
a line running East and West on the parallel 
of 36 deg. 30 min. North latitude; in all ter- 
ritory North of that line slavery shall be pro- 
hibited, and in all territory South thereof 
shall be permitted; States formed out of such 
territories shall be admitted with or without 
slavery, as the people determine; no territory 
shall hereafter be acquired by the United States 
without the concurrence of three-fourths of the 
Senate; the Constitution shall not be con- 
structed as giving Congress power to regulate, 
abolish or control slavery in any State or ter- 
ritory where by law it exists; that the para- 
graph of the fourth article of the Constitution 
relative tu fugitive slaves shall be construed as 
not preventing State Legislatures from passing 
laws to enforce the delivery of fugitives; that 
the African slave trade shall be for ever 
abolished; and that the provésions of the Con- 
stitution relatigf® to slavery, with the above 
articles added, shall not be amended or abolish- 
ed except by the consent of all the States. 


Tae Votes Countep.—The ceremony of 
counting the votes for President and Vice- 
President was performed on the 13th inst. in 
the hall of | the House of Representatives, at 
Washington, in the presence of the members 
of both Houses, and of a large number of 
citizens and representatives of fureign Govern- 
ments. 


Mr. Lincotn’s Procress.—The President 
elect, after spending last Sabbath at Buffalo, 
left for Albany early Monday morning by the 
New York Central Railroad. He was received 
with enthusiasm at every station. He reached 
Albany at three o’clock, P.M. He was con- 
ducted to the Capitol, where he was received 
by the Governor and the Legislature of the 
State. Leaving Albany on Tuesday by the 
Hudson River Railroad, he was greeted at 
every station on the route to New York 
city, by crowds, to whom he made two or 
three short addresses. He arrived in New 
York at three o’clock, and was escorted to the 
Astor House by the Common Council, in car- 
ridges. The line of the route was crowded. 
At the Astor-House Mr. Lincoln was waited 
upon by various delegations of Republicans, 
and made several brief speeches. The ships 
in the harbour were decorated with their flags, 
and the stars and stripes waved from many 


‘flag staffs-on the New York, Brooklyn, ‘and 


New Jersey sides of the river. On Wednesday 
the official reception by the Mayor, and Mr. 
Lincoln’s response, and the reception of the 
people at large, took place at the City Hall. 
The route of the President elect from New 
York to Washington will take him to Trenton, 
Philadelphia, Harrisburgh, and Baltimore. 
He will reach Washington on Saturday even- 
ing. 
Missovurit.—The election held in Missouri, 
on the 18th inst., resulted in a large majority 
for the Union candidates, exceeding even that 
of Virginia and Tennessee. It is stated that 
there will not be ten secessionists in the Con- 
vention. 


Accipggts 1n 1860.—There were 
seventy-fuur accidents on the railways of the 
United States last year, by which 57 persons 
were killed, and 315 wounded. This does not 
include accidents to persons not on the cars. 
The number killed last year was less than half 
that of any year since 1852, and the number 
wounded was also less. There has been a 
gradual decline in the numbers of killed and 
wounded for eight years, indicating more care 
by experience. In the past eight years there 
have been 977 accidents to trains, by which 
1166 were killed, and 3926 wounded. 


SouTtHERN ConFrepERACY.—The ceremonies 
connected with the inauguration of Jeffer- 
son Davis as President of the Southern Con- 
federacy, took place on Monday the 18th 
inst., at Montgomery, Alabama. In his ad- 
dress, Mr. Davis upheld the right of the peo- 
ple to alter and abolish governments when 
ever they became destructive of the ends for 
which they were established. As a people 
exporting a commodity required in every 
manufacturing couotry, Mr. Davis said the 
true policy of the new Confederacy was peace, 
and the freest trade that their necessities 
would permit. If, however, passion endea- 
voyred to prevail against them, they must 
meet the emergency by the final arbitrament 
of the sword. A re-union with the Northern 
States he declared to be neither practicable 
nor desirable. Their separation from the old 
Confederacy had been marked by no aggres- 
sion upon others, and followed by no domestic 
convulsion. They were actuated sulely by a 
desire to preserve their own rights and wel- 
fare. Even in a state of war, he thought there 
would be no great diminution in the staple 
which constituted their great export. The 
Northern States would hardly be actuated by 
any desire to inflict injury upon them, but if 
otherwise, a serious responsibility would rest 
upon the North, and the sufferings of millions 
would bear testimgny to the folly and wicked- 
ness of the aggressors—and a retaliation on 
the commerce of the ‘“‘enemy” is more than 
hinted at. Mr. Davis then commented on the 
honour conferred upon him, and trusted that 
he should acquire the confidence and good- 
will of his fellow-citizens by his humble, but 
well-meant endeavours. He trusted in these 
perilous times to look around upon a people 
united in heart, and with one purpose of high 
resolve. Obstacles might retard, but they 
could nut prevent the progress of the southern 


| movement—a movement which Mr. Davis de- 
scribed as sanctified by justice, and maintained 
by virtue. He calls upon God to aid their 
efforte, and hopefully looks forward to success, 
peace, and prosperity. 

President Davis is reported as having al- 
ready arranged his Cabinet, as follows: 
Secretary of State, . . Herschell V. Johnson, Ga. 
Secretary of War, . . P.O. Hider, Louisiana. 
Secretary of the Navy, . 8. R. Mallory, Florida. 
Secretary of the Inte~ior, W. Porcher Miles, S. C. 
Post Office Department, J. H. Hemphill, Texas. 
Attorney General, . . John A. Elmore, Ala. 

The premier of this Cabinet, Mr. Johnson, 
was lately the candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency on the Douglas Democratic ticket. 

Oo the 19th inst. the Southern Congress 
passed the bill for the regulation of the cus- 
toms which admits free of duty all bread- 
stuffs, provisions, munitions of war, and mate- 
rials therefor, living animals, and agricultural 
products in their natural state; also goods, 
wares, and merchandise from the United 
States, if purchased before the lst of March, 
and imported before the 4th of March. Texas 
is exempt from the operation of the tariff laws. 


Toe Reportep Destitution 1n Kansas— 
Taoappevs Hyatr’s Arreas, Discrepirep.— 
Leavenworth, Kansas, Feb. 15.—The signatures 
to the following statements in regard to the 
destitution in Kansas, are those of some of 
the most prominent citizens :—‘* We feel called 
upon to warn the friends of Kansas not to 
credit the recent statements of Thaddeus Hyatt 
in regard to the sufferings of our people. 
There have been no authenticated cases of 
death by starvation, and if the contributions 
continue as bountifully as heretofore, until 
June next, as we hope they will, there will be 
none. About a fifth of the people need help 
from abroad, but the statements that Kansas 
is a charnel house, that all classes are ap- 
— starvation, that ‘there is one step 

tween 50,000 people and starvation,’ are, as 
we believe, reckless and flagrant falsehoods. 
(Signed) W. C. McDowell, Judge of the First 
Judicial District; Rev. A. W. Pitzer, pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church; W. W. Backus, 
of the Westminster Church; J. Kemp Bart- 
lett, proprietor of the Daily Times; John M. 
Layng, late of New York; Charles W. Helm, 
editor of the Daily Herald; G. J. Park, Secre- 
tary of the Central Relief Committee; Rev. 
C. G. Bartholomew, pastor of the Christian 
Church. The bulk of the population of the 
State lies in the counties adjacent to the Mis- 
souri river, and here there is but little more 
than ordinary destitution. There has un- 
doubtedly been much suffering from cold and 
exposure among those from a distance coming 
from the interior towns to the river for relief, 
and the winter has been unusually severe, and 
it is estimated that about twenty thousand 
people will need aid in provisions and clothes, 
and in seed, to enable them to secure a har- 
vest. 


Discovery oF ANoTHER New Oyster Bep.— 
A couple of fishermen at Keyport have recent- 
ly discovered a new oyster bed, which bids fair 
to create an excitement something similar to 
that on Long Island Sound some two years 
since. The shell resembles those of the ‘‘Old 
Sounds” with a meat like the East Rivers, and 
a flavour said to be equal to the famous Nor- 
walk oysters. The two men who have discov- 
ered the bed, of course, keep the locality a 
secret, merely giving its locality on the Jersey 
shore, between Coney Island and Sandy Hook. 
They fish for them only during the night, and 
take them by dragging in over twenty feet of 
water. 


Frozen 1n A Stzrau.—Last Friday morning, 
15th inst., Mr. C. C. Connor was found frozen 
to death in a sleigh in Paxton, Massachusetts. 
H[e started on Thursday evening with an ox 
team from Worcester, his employer having a 
horse and sleigh. After going along a few 
miles, the latter gave Connor his horse and 
sleigh, took the ox team, and stopped for the 
night at Tatnuk. Connor kept on, and per- 
ished as above mentioned. 


Skatinac IN Monrreat.—In Montreal the 
skating pond, or ring, is roofed over, so as to 
prevent its being covered with snow. It is 
lighted at night, and the band of the Canadian 
Rifles generally attends. ‘The ladies frequent 
it, wearing short dresses, looped up so as to 
be out of the way, and Turkish trowsers. 


Campaene.—A bill has been introduced into 
the New York Assembly forbidding the use of 
camphene in hotels and boarding-houses. This 
bill cannot too early become alaw. Camphene 
is as dangerous as gunpowder, and should 
never be fuund around hotels, or any other 
institutions open to the public. More lives 
are lost from camphene than from murder. 


Stoux AskINne For CitizensHip.—A petition 
was recently presented to the Minnesota Le- 
gislature from twenty or thirty Sioux Indians, 
asking the rights of citizenship. They stated 
that they had adopted a number of customs 
in vogue among the whites, such as wearing 
pantaloons, living in houses, using knives and 
forks, being content with the possession and 
control of one wife, being willing to earn their 
bread ‘‘ by the sweat of their brows,” total ab- 
stinence from intoxicating liquors, regular at- 
tendance upon “stated preaching,” &s, 


Army Navy Resicnation.—It appears 
that in the United States army two lieutenant- 
colonels, two majors, eight captains, ten lieu- 
tenants, and four cadets have resigned. In 
the navy, three captains, three commanders, 
three pursers, two surgeons and two assist- 
ants, sixteen lieutenants, three masters, four 
midshipmen and twenty acting midshipmen, 
have retired from the service. 


Western Currency.—The western press is 
discussing the propriety of a banking clearing 
house at Chicago for the North-west. . A great 
many strong reasons are given for the mea- 
sure. The prevailing opinion seems to be that 
it would be a judicious thing. 


Snow 1n Texas.—The San Antonio (Texas) 
Ledger says that on the 25th of January snow 
lay on the ground there to the depth of eight 
or nine inches. This is the heaviest fall of 
snow the editor has ever seen in that region. 


tHe Servant Senp Homz.— 
The Cincinnati (Ohio) Enquirer says that dur- 
ing the nine months past, ending the lst of 
February, the servant girls of that city have 
sent to their parents and friends in Kurope 
the large sum of $64,900. The remittances 
vary in size, ranging from $3 to $25, more 
generally the former than the latter. To ac- 
complish this the girls must devote half their 
wages, retaining for their support less than a 
dollar a week. 


A Userut Wire.—The wife of Charles Ca- 
verno, member of the Wisconsin Legislature, 
attends him constantly in the House and in 
the committee rooms, because, baving had his 
eyesight impaired by an accident, he needs 
some one to read and write for him. He is 
on the important committees of the judiciary 
and banks. | 


Fresuets.—The freshets in the valley of the 
Mohawk and in the Hudson have done im- 
mense damage. At Albany it is estimated 


has been destroyed by it. 


Oyster Business.—The oyster-packing trade 
of Baltimore fur the year 1860 reached the 
sum of three and a half millions of dollars in 
value. The home consumption was estimated 
at a million. 


Caotera.—The hog cholera is sweep- 
ing off herds of swine in various parts of 
Rhode Island. The Providence Journal says 
the malady is infectious and epidemic, and 
adds :—‘‘ In this section it has heretofore been 
confined principally to hogs brought from 
the West, and distributed in New England 
through the Brighton and other markets; 
but all the hogs that have died recently 
in this vicinity were raised here.” 


Srorres.—A practical man of business, 
who has industriously examined the Penn- 
sylvania oil regions, says that the reports of 


land; that instead of wells yielding twenty- 
five to thirty barrels per day, five to eight is 
@ nearer amount; that the wells fail soon 
after being worked; that where one succeeds, 
two fail; and he believes that two hundred 
thousand dollars more have been speut than 
produced in the oil region. 


CuaritaBLe Orrer.—The Kentucky Colo- 
nization Society, in order to relieve the free 
people of colour in that State from the embar- 
rassing position in which they have been 
placed by its free negro law, which went into 
operation on the lst of January, 1861, offer 
to such of them as are willing to emigrate 
to Liberia a free passage thither, and support 
for six months after their arrival. Those 
having families are offered, in addition, ten 
acres of land, a3 a free gift, upon condition 
that they will settle on it. Five acres are of- 
fered upon the same terms to every unmarried 
adult, male and female. 


CanaDIAn Fuaitive Stave Case.—This case 
has been terminated, at Toronto, without the 
negro Anderson being taken over to Eogland 
on a writ of habeas corpus. The Court of 
Queen’s Bench of Upper Canada, sitting at 
Toronto, decided, some weeks ago, that Ander- 
son should be delivered up to the United 
States, under the extradition treaty, having 
been claimed as a murderer. On that occasion 
Chief Justice J. B. Robinson and Jadge R. E. 


Burns gave their decision in favour of the 


‘in favour of a moderate po 


that not less than $200,000 worth of property’ 


large returos are inflated by those holding. 


claim by the United States, and Judge A. 
McLean against it. Now, the prisoner An- 
derson has been discharged, the telegram tells 
us “on a technicality.” This is a summary 
way of settling the matter, which still leaves a 
question between the United States and Eng- 
Jand on the treaty, and between England and 
Canada on the jurisdiction of the British 
Judges sitting at Westminster over the colo- 
nies. 


Bsquest.—Peter Douglas, Esq. of Senne, 
Cayuga county, New York, has recently dona, 
ted $10,000 in bank stocks to Auburn Thevlo- 
gical Seminary, and $10,000 to the “ Trustees 
of the Presbyterian House in the city of Phil- 
adelphia.”’ 

Reuizr ror Kansas.—The New York State 
Legislature bas passed, and the Governor has 
approved, a bill appropriating fifty thousand 
dullars for the relief of sufferers in Kansas. 


SpLenpip Car.—Mr. Lincoln was conveyed 
from Albany to New York in one of the finest 
railway carriages ever constructed in America. 
The Hudson River Railroad Company had it 
constructed expressly for the occasion. The 
floor is carpeted with tapestry carpet, the wood 
work is mostly rosewood, and the ceiling beau- 
tifully frescoed with various national designs, 
the star spangled banner, &c. Instead of 
seats arranged in the usual manner, rosewood 
ottomans and sofas are constructed, running 
lengthway of the car. 


Tne New Route ror Corron.—It is under- 
stood that cotton can be brought to New York 
from Memphis for about $5 per bale. The 
New York Evening Post suggests ‘‘that if the 
State of New York will allow it to come 
through the Erie Canal free of tolls, every bale 
might be directed this way from Memphis. 
This would be a vast benefit to our freighters 
and shippers. ; 


Carture or a Staver-—Intelligence from 
the Cuast of Africa states that the barque Clara 
Windsor, of New York, with 750 Africans, 
has been captured by a Spanish steamer. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM BUROPE. 


The steamer Fulton brings London papers to the 
Oth of February. 

The Emperor opened the French Chambers 
on the 4th inst. He gives pacific assurances, and 
reiterates the non intervention policy. The London 
Times regards the speech as unfavourable, and 
says there is nothing reassuring in it; it affected 
the English funds unfavourably. 

Queen Victoria opened Parliament in person 
on the Sth inst. In her speech she alludes to the 
American troubles, expressing a fervent wish for 
their amicable adjustment. 

Garibaldi had left Caprera, and it was thought 
he had gone to Dalmatia. He desires to visit 
England, to thank the English people for their 
moral and material aid. 

_ The siege of Gaeta had been continued with 
vigour, and serious damage had been done to the 
town. 

The elections in South wd had resulted largely 

| The Emperor of 
Austria has decided to leave the Government of 
Venetia to the Italians, and Venice to be the seat 
of the province, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Queen Victoria opened the British Parliament 
in person on the 5th inst. The address of her 
Majesty is chiefly made up of allusions to for- 
eign politics. In her speech she referred to the 
threatening. aspect of affairs in the United States,. 
and expressed the hope that they would be ami- 
cably adjusted. She alluded in grateful terms to 
the tour of the Prince of Wales in the United States, 
and to the distinguished manner in which he had 
been treated. She also referred to the massacres in 
Syria, together with the French occupation; the 
war in China and the new treaty; the condition 
of India, and the war in New Zealand. 

The American crisis is the leading topic of the 
British Journals and among the business commu- 
nity. Mr. Seward’s speech is published at length, 
and its merits are freely canvassed. The London 
Times applauds his argument that South Carolina 
is guilty of rebellion, and says that this is the prin- 
ciple which should have emanated from the Presi- 
dent. Theconference at Manchester in relation to 
the production of cotton in India attracts attention. 
Various resolutions.were adopted, one of which 
calls on the Government to afford every encourage- 
ment to European traders, planters, and capitalists. 
The Minister in London of the Republic of Nica- 


_ragua has issued a notice that the President of the 


Republic, and the Legislature, will grant extraordi- 
nary privileges to cotton-planters. 


FRANCE. 


The speech of the Emperor to the Legislature 
opers with an explanation of the liberal concessions 
and greater latitude granted to the Legislature. He 
refers to the satisfactory nature of the commercial 
reforms, and then proceeds to the consideration of 
foreign affairs. He says that he had endeavoured 
to prove that France sincerely desires peace, and 
that without renouncing her legitimate influence, 
she does not pretend to interfere where her interests 
are not concerned. Non intervention had been his 
policy in the Italian complications, and his motive 
for sending a fleet to Gaeta was to furnish a last 
refuge for the King. Erroneous interpretations, 
and a partial departure from neutrality, at length 
necessitated its withdrawal. He points to the 
recognition of the annexation of Savoy and Nice as 
an evidence of the maintenance of the rights of 
France, and to the proceedings in China, as a war 
for the honour of France, which is avenged. He 
rejoices at the restoration of the Christian cross to 
China, and the protection of the Syrian Christians 
against fanaticism. He considered it necessary to 
increase the garrison of Rome when the securif¥ of 
the Pope appeared to be threatened. He concludes 
by asking that apprehensions should be dispelled, 
and confidence restored, his firm resolution being 
not to enter into any conflict in which the cause of 
France should not be based on right and justice. 
The stock of bullion in the Bank of France is under- 
stood to have materially increased since the date 
of the last return. Nothing had been decided on 
the subject of Syria, but active negotiations were 
said to be on foot. The important case of Patter- 
son vs. Bonaparte, was argued in the Freneh Tri- 
bunal on the 25th ult. The case was adjourned to 
the 8th of February, and a decision may be ex- 
pected a few days later. 


ITALY. 


A fresh circular had been addressed from Gaeta 
to the Ministers of Francis II at the different 
Courts. It states that the King is resolved to meet 
to the end all the perils of his position. The 
bombardment of Gaeta still continued suspended. 
The cause assigned is insufficient means for carry- 
ing iton. Itis, however, reported by advices from 
Rome dated the Ist inst, that the fire had recom- 
menced with vigour on both sides. It is said that 
Francis If. had received a letter frem Napoleon, 
counselling the King to cease resistance. The 
King had issued an appeal to the Two Sicilies, 
otfering the Constitution of 1812,a Sicilian army, 
and a separate administration. He asks them to 
give an asylum to the royal family, abandoned, 
but brave and too well instructed by misfortune. 

A popular demonstration had occurred at Naples, 
and the presses of two newspapers have been de- 
stroyed. The returns from the three hundred and 
sixty members elected to the Italian Parliament 
show that two-hundred and ninety are in favour of 
a moderate policy. 

Rome, Feb. 3.—The Pope has ordered his troops 
to return. Fifteen thousand Sardinians had passed 
through Umbria, on the march to Naples. The 
Sardinians have evacuated the Papal dominions, in 
compliance with the orders of Napoleon. Schia- 
vori, one of the chiefs of the reactionary bands in 
the Abruzzi, has surrendered. The fighting con- 
tinues, and he spirit of revenge is strong on both 
sides. Villages have been set on fire, and, several 
Sardinian officers cut to pieces. 


SPAIN. 


A Madrid journal expresses the opinion that if 
the separation of the Southern. States of America 
from the Northern shall be definitely accomplished, 
the island of Cuba will be more menaced than it 
has hitherto been. A popular disturbance had 
taken place at Madrid. The printing presses of 
the royalist journals were broken up. — | 


AUSTRIA. 


The law regulating the religious affairs of the 
Protestants in the German and Sclavonian pro- 
vinces had been adopted by the Cobncil of Minis- 
ters, and will be published shortly after it has 
received the imperial sanction. It grants complete 
autonomy to the Protestant Church. As regards 
marriages between Roman Catholics and Protest- 
ants, the existing regulations, for the present, are 
to remain in force. : 

According to accounts from Vienna, published 
by the Paris papers, the Emperor of Austria has 
decided on giving to Venetia a constitution which 
will preserve to that province its entire autonomy. 
The government of the country will be left to the 
Italians, and Venice to be its seat. The Prince 
Primate of Hungary had addressed a circular to all 
the Comitats of Hungary, counselling them to avoid 
precipitation. The Primate says that over-hastiness 
is the forerunner of anarchy. He urges them to 
have patience for a few months longer, and not to 
alienate their sovereign, who is approaching with 
the branch of peace in his Land, animated with 
the best good and purest intentions. : 


TURKEY. 


It is asserted that the Porte insists on the execu- 
tion of the Paris convention on the subject of the 
occupation of Syria. 


WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


New York. Philadelphia, 
Pot, Ist lwibes . . . 4 469 
Pearl .. e « 6.12) é.w 
BEESWAX. 
ellow 33 31 33 
COFFEE. 
Duba, “eee ee 18 1 
Triage, dow. 2 © « lly lu Al 
8t. Domingo, do. “ec ilj li hb 
Louisiana and Mississippi 9 14) 14 
N. Alabama & Tennessee 3 7 iat 
Carolina and 7 13 
FEATULKD. 
Prime ee ay 47 4s 
FISH 
Mackerel, No.l bbl. . . 9.00 @ 14.50 14.00 17.00 
No. ee « 9.00 10.00 12.30 
No. 3, small ee 5.00 4.73 
Herring, pickled, bbl . . 2.50 4.50 3.00 4.50 
Merring, bux ... 1a 45 
Herrivg, scaled 2s 25 x7 
Cod, dry, 11x s.00 8.28 @ 3.30 
Pennsylvania, bbl . .. 5.00 5.15 4.8 5.12) 
———extragfaucy 5.20 r.10 5.1234 @ 6.50 
Western, Penn's, & 5.15 4.07 5.12) 
Brandywine ... + + 6w 6.12) 5.75 
Rye Fleur «© «© ee « 4.10 3.50 3.63) 
Cora Meal, Pennsylvania 3.05 3.10 3.574 2.90 
Brau 8.50 8.25 
GRAIN 
Wheat, Pennsylvania red 1.16 1.4 1.20 1.28 
- Ww ite 1.30 l.qw 1.35 1.43 
Southern red . 1.23 1.23 
Southern whi 1.45 1.35 1.43 
Pennsylvania... + + + « 64 65 63 
Yellow (Old) “ee @ @ 65 68 65 66 
New do. « « « « 62 57 sv 
White . . « 6 @ 467 6d u7 
VATS 
Pennsylvania . « « 885 37 32) 
Bariey, Ohio & New York 63 75 73 
FRUIT. 
Raisins, bunch, box. . . 1.60 @ 1.70 1. > 1.90 
— — halfboxes . . 1.35 @ 1.0 1. 1.05 
quarter boxes. . 63 @ 6u 54 
kegs 3. 4.00 
layer 2.10 2.45 2.13 2.45 
. . 425 @ 4.50 3.65 4.00 
Almonds, softshelled .. 20 © 22 17 
Apples, green. ® bbl. . . 1.00 @ 3.50 1.50 @ 3.50 
GO. « « « 3b 4} 4 
Citron, do 21 ¢ 21} c 21 
Oranges, 60 @ 1.50 2. @ 2.20 
Lemons, 810 @ 4.55 3. @ 3.50 
Figs, Smyrna, 76 5 il 13 
Ground N uts, bushel . . 1.35 @ 1.75 1 1.60 
Hay—loose @ 35 3s 
8 7 
LEATHER. 
sole. « «© « « 19 20 26 238 
LUMBER. 
Flooring, Yellow Pine. . 17.00 35.00 16.00 21.50 
White Pine, Susquehanna 22.00 30.00 14.00 17.00 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, . 15.00 16.00 13.00 14.50 
Hemlock, Lehigh. . . . 7.50 14.00 7.00 10.00 
Spruce Flooring . . . . 13.00 15.00 14.00 16.00 
8 les, Cc. N. 12.00 35.00 18.00 24.00 
MOLASSES 
Cuba, Muscovado .. -« 19 24 20 24 
Clayed . « « 13 20 18 21 
nidad 24 27 22 27 
Porto Rico . =~. « « « 30 35 27 35 
New Orleans, @bbl. . . 85 87 35 87) 
Olive, @gallon .... 41.05 1.13 1.12 1.20 
Linseed, American . 51 53 51 53 
Whale Crude 51 54 51 52 
Winter. « « « « 59 62 56 58 
Sperm Winter . « « « « 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.65 
Oil, do 1.10 92 1.00 
PROVISIONS. 
Beef, Mess, @Pbbl . 4.75 @11.00 12.00 @ 14.00 
—- Prime 6.00 @ 6.50 
Pork, Mess . . « « « + 17.00 @ 17.123 18.00 @ 18.25 
me 12.873 13.00 16.50 (a 17.00 
Clear 20.00 21.00 19.00 20.00 
— Hams, s ed 103@ 13) 12@ 138 
do in salt & pickle 34 G v vt @ 9} 
Sides,smoked. . . 93 10 104 @ 
—- do in salt & pickle 73 G 93 @ 94 
Shoulders smoked .. 74 8 82 84 
do in salt. <¢ 63 7i (a 
Killed « 6.62} 7t@ 7 
Dried Be 104 (a ll 10 @ ll 
Butter, Firkin 12 @ 18 12 16 
solid, inkegs. . 10 @ 15 9 10 
ee 14 @ 20 13 16 
Goshen . « 14 @ 20 16 @ 19 
Lard, Jersey ¢ 103 ll ll ‘ll 
Western 104 ll ll ll 
Rice, Carolina. . 4.375 4 ¢ 4} 
SEEDS. 
Cloversecd, bushel ae: ee 4.75 5.25 4.50 5.00 
Herd Grass R 2.25 2.62 2.00 2.374 
Brazil white 6.50 8.75 6.25 7.25 
—— bro ee a 5.75 5.25 6.00 
Havana white . . .« 7.50 8.50 7.50 8.00 
and yellow 5.75 6.75 5.25 7.00 
New Orleans . 4.374 7.25 5.874 7.00 
clarified . . 9.00 9.50 7.50 8.00 
« «4.668 4.50 6.25 5.25 6.50 
co 5.75 7.25 5.50 7.00 


Porto Ri 


Married. 


On the 13th inst., by the Rev. Joseph Beggs, Mr. 
J. W. Lyrsineer of Hickingtown, to Miss CaroLine 
Freas of Barren Hill, Montgomery county, Penn- 
sylvania. 

On the 12th inst., by the Rev. J. D. Reardon, 
Mr. Joun F. Kapp to Miss Anna N. Batce, both of 
Northumberland, Pennsylvania. 

On Tuesday evening, the 12th inst., by the Rev. 
Thomas M. Crawford, Mr. James H. Day to Miss 
Emity C., daughter of Joun McFappen, Esq., all 
of Harford county, Maryland. 

At Spring Mills, Centre county, Pennsylvania, 
on the 14th inst., by the Rev. C. M. Blake, Mr. 
James Moore of Iberia, Missouri, to Miss Exiza- 
Beto M. Hayes of Spring Mills. 

In Philadelphia, on the 14th inst., by the Rev. 
James M. Crowell, Mr. Wituram Lawrence to 
Miss Mary A. WA.vAceg? both of Chester county, 
Penns}lvania. Also, on the 19th inst., Mr. Ropsrt 
W. Birnie of Wilmington, Delaware, to Miss Mary 
J. Comery of Boston, Massachusetts. 

On Tuesday em” the 14th inst., by the Rev. 
Robert Ilamill, Mr. L. to Miss 
Aexes M., daughter of Colonel Witu1am Love; on 
the same evening, Mr. Hiram Ross to Miss Mar- 
Taa J., daughter of Mr. Josera AnpreEws, all of 
Penn’s Valley, Centre county, Pennsylvania. 
Also, on the same evening, Mr. Wittiam Dave of 
Lawrence county, Pennsylvania, to Miss Mary, 
daughter of Mr. Joun Mitcueut of Penn’s Valley, 
Centre county, Pennsylvania. 


Obituary. 


All Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance, 
C five cents for every line, nine words to a line.] 


Died, on the 13th inst., at Philadelphia, 
ALEXANDER SYMINGTON, infant son of Mr. 
CHARLES and Mrs. FANNY R. FERGUSON. 

Died, suddenly, on the 10th inst., at Rondout, 
New York, ELIAS TOUNDLEY, infant son of 
EDWARD and SALLY TOMPKINS, aged nearly 
six months. 

Died, in Pylesville, Harford county, Maryland, 
Mr. RICHARD DEVER, in the eigaty-third year 
of his age. 

Died, on the 15th inst., triumphant in Christ, 
GEORGE W. McCLELLAND, son of Mr. WIL- 
LIAM DULTY of Philadelphia, aged twenty 

ears. 

J Died, in Oxford, Pennsylvania, on the 10th 
inst.. ANNIE HAWTHORN, daughter of Dr. 
JAMES H. and JANE N. CUNINGHAM, aged. 
two years and four months. 

Died, at Chestnut Level, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, on the 9th inst., Mrs. ELIZABET 
BLACK, in the eighty-second year of her age. 
Mrs. Black happily illustrated, during her long 
life, the influence of Christian principle upon hu- 
man character and conduct. During a protracted 
and painful illness, her peaceful, uncomplaining, 
and submissive spirit, associated with oft-repeated 
expression of her entire trust in Jesus, affords her 
bereaved kindred the delightful assurance that 
she now rests from her labours, and that her 
works shall follow her. ¢ 

Died, at Milton, Pennsylvania, on Sabbath 
morning, the 27th ult., Mrs. MARGARET SAN- 
DERSON, relict of the late James P. Sander- 
son, Esq, in the seventieth year of her age. 
For nearly half @ century Mrs. Sanderson was a 
consistent member of the Presbyterian Church, 
and her unassuming devotion to the interests of 
the Church of her own choice was intelligent and 
unifurm. She was the benefactress of the r, 
the friend of all who loved Christ, and her chari- 
ties were generally conducted in accordance with 
the scriptural injunction, “Let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand doeth.” Her hospi- 
tality was always extended to Christ’s ministerin 
servants, in whose religious instructions an 
prayers she took delight. Although the em of 
Pulti plied afflictions, both personal and relative, 
she still clung with the greater tenacity to the 
cross of Christ. Her last illness, although severe, 
was of but short duration, and was borne with 
humble meekness, and unfeigned resignation. 
She died leaving a willing testimony to the power 
of the religion inculcated in the gospel, and beau- 
tifully illustrating the striking words of the Psalm- 
ist, ‘‘ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death 
of his saints.” C. 

Died, in ee ae Valley, Pennsylvania, 
on 8thinst., JOSEPH KYLE, Esq., in the eighty- 
first year of his age. Judge Kyle will long 
remembered for his kindness as a neighbour, his 
usefulness as a citizen, and his unimpeachable 
integrity as a “man of God.” An inquiring mind, 
asound and discriminating judgment, a resolute 
will, and a keen foresight, fitted him to act in all 
he undertook with great decision and energy of 
character, and ‘with equal success. Whether in 
the Legislature of his State, where he served 
three successive terms, or upon the bench as 
Associate Judge, or as a ruling elder of the 
Church, his conscientious deportment and judi- 
cious counsels begat confidence, and commanded 
respect. He combined worldly industry with 
Christian liberality. He was familiar with the 
Scriptures, gnd with the system of theology and 
Form of Government of the Presbyterian Church. 
His piety was humble and unostentatious, leading 
him to pray often in the language of the Publican, 
and to feel that his chief encouragement was, that 
Christ “came into the world to save sinners.” # 

Departed this life, at her late residence, in Mor- 
rison, Pennsylvania, on the Ist inst., Mrs. MARY 
LYTLE, in the seventy sixth year of her age. 
For months she had endured, with Christian 
resignation, a painful disease, which she knew 
would soon bring her tothe grave. In view of 
approaching death, she is found “setting her 
house in order,” re examining carefully the 
grounds of her hope of a blessed immortality ; 
and, to the exclusion of every thing else, she 
clings to and rests upon the Lord Jesus, rejoicing 
in him as “the Lord her righteousness.” Sus- 
tained by her well-grounded Christian hope, even 
the dread of dissolution, which, in the earlier 
stages of her sickness, preyed upon her sensitive 
mind, was entirely removed, leaving her Chris- 
tian enjoyment unclouded. This triumph of 

in connection with the tender and untiring 
care of the loved ones by whom she was sur- 
rounded, greatly mitigated her sufferings; so that 
often forgetful of these, she was found manifesting 
much active sympathy for the sufferings of others 


( who did not enjoy the comforts by which she was 


as Do @ privi of an uaintance, but 
learns from those who have long known her, that 
for more than fifty years she has been a 

follower of Jesus. The Bible has been com- 
panion All that time, supporting her by its pre- 
cious promises in all her afflictions. Her 
familiarity with and reverence for the word of 
God, and the delight with whieh she joined in 
the prayers of her pastor, made his frequent inter- 
Views with her profitable to his own soul, She 
was always auxious te act up to her convictions 


surrounded. 


of duty, and would, when no longer able to do ao, 
. insist on areas posture of reverence during 


prayer. What « rebuke to carelessness snd irrever- 
ence, so often seen in the house of God! In great 
peace, she passed from earth, leaving those who 
are greatly afflicted by her departure a glorious 
hope, “for they that sleep in Jesus will God bring 
"Died, Philed 
ied, in ladelphia, on the 15th inst, Miss 
SARAH 8. CHURCH. aged twenty-seven ‘years. 
The deceared was the eldest daughter of Mr. 
Frederick H. Church. During the last summer 
she visited her own, and father’s friends, in Con- 
necticut, where she was seriously attacked with 
an illness of a peeeoey tendency, which yield- 
ed, however, after her return home, to medical 
treatment, and she was comparatively restored to 
health. About ten days before her death she was 
attacked with typhoid fever, which she had not 
strength of constitution to resist, and under whieh 
she finally sunk into the arms of death. Miss 
Church was a young lady of bright intelligence 
and true Christian spirit. A member, in full com- 
munion, with the Seventh Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, she was conscientious and active in 
Christian duties, and was especially devoted to 
those devolving on her as a teacher in the Sab- 
bath-school. Recently, she and her family were 
deeply afflicted by the death of an only brother, 
a youth of. prow ise, who, baving finished his 
collegiate course, was preparing to enter upon his 
studies for the ministry. Miss Church > 
in a high degree, the faculty for writing for chil- 
dren, and she was very assiduous in its employ- 
ment. For a number of years she wrote many 
pleasing and well adapted articles, in prose and 
verse, for the columns of the Presbyterian, and 
particularly the Children’s Column, under the 
signatures of “ Egliseau” dnd “Grandma Sarah,” 
which were well received, and extensively copied. 
She contributed also to the Sunday-school papers 
of the Sunday-school Union, and was the author 
also of several — books for the young, pub- 
lished by the Presbyterian Board of Pubifcation. 
We have seldom met with a ‘lady in whom merit 
and modesty were so intimately united. She 
shrunk from notoriety, and it was long before she 
was identified as the author of many pepular 
— As a Christian, she was sincere, intel- 
igent, and conscientious; and although cut off 
from earth in the morning of her days, she fin- 
ished a good work, and died in the faith, We 
commend her mourning relatives to the prayers 
and sympathies of those who, as Christians, know 
how to weep with those who weep. “Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from hence- 
forth; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
ye their labours; and their works do follow 
em.” 
Hark! a voice, it cries from Heaven, 
Ilappy in the Lord who die; 
Happy they to whom ’tis given, 
From a world of grief to fly; 
They indeed are truly blest; 
From their labours then they rest. 
—Communicated. 


Sotices. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK.—The Pres- 
bytery of New York is adjourned to meet in the 
Grand street Church, New York, (Dr. Thomson’s) 
on Wednesday, the 27th inst., at twelve o'clock, M. * 

James K. Moderator. 


TENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. — The 
Rev. George Potts, D. D.,of New York city, will 
preach in the Tenth Presbyterian Church, corner 
of Twelfth and Walnut streets, Philadelphia, to- 
morrow, (Sabbath) 24th inst., at half past ten 
o’clock in the morning, and at half.past seven 
o’clock in the evening. 


UNIVERSITY PLACE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, NEW YORK.—The Rev. Dr. Henry A. 
Boardman of Philadelphia will preach to-morrow, 
(Sabbath) 24th inst., at half- past ten o’clock, A.M., 
and at half past three o’clock, P. M., in the Uni- 
versity Place Presbyterian Church, corner of 
Tenth street, New York. 


THE AGB AND ITS DEMANDS.—The Rev. 
James Prestley, D.D., of Pittsburg, will deliver a 
lecture on “The Age and its Demands,” in the 
Second United Presbyterian Church, Race street 
near Sixteenth, Philadelphia, on Tuesday evening 
next, the 26th inst, commencing at half-past 
seven o’clock. For the benefit of the Sabbath- 
school. Tickets to be had at the door, price 
twenty-five cents. 


,IFTH EDITION NOW READY.—We have 
now ready the Fifth Edition of 


THE BIBLE HANDBOOK. Aw Istropvction to 
THs Srupy or Sacrep Scrirtrurs. By Joseph 
Angus, D. D. Il vol. 12mo. $1.25. 


«* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 


price. 
From the London Record. 

We have sincere pleasure in calling attention to 
this truly admirable book. We felt confident be- 
forehand that a work issued under such auspices 
would be marked by a devotional spirit, and by 
doctrinal purity and simplicity. But in the com- 
pass of ita subjects, and the scholarly maaner in 
which they have been handled, it far exceeds our 
expectations. To the superintendents of our Sun- 
day-schools, and to the more educated class of 
teachers, to tutors or governesses in private fami- 
lies, and to young persons in general, the book will 
be invaluable. or need students of another 
character, who are reading for the ministry, fear 
to take it up under any impression that it is of tog 

pular a characte~ for them. It is vigorous 
condensed, admirably ar- 
ranged, and rich iy matter, as solid in character 
as it is devout in - rit. The immense amount of 
matter condensed in comparatively so small a 
compass, has compelled the authar to give on 
many points rather the heads of arguments than 
the arguments themselves. But in these cases he 
has very wisely added lists of authors, in whose 

es — enlarged or exact information may 
sought. 

When we mention that the book deals with the 
whole range of subjects that are included in 
‘‘ Horne’s Introduction,” our readers will see that 
it is really what it professes to be—a Handbook— 
out of the stores of which the devout believer may 
furnish himself with weapons suitable to the pecu- 
liar controversies of the 4 The special class of 
difficulties with which the modern Rationalist 
school so earnestly labours to unsettle the faith of 
the weak and unlearned Christian, has naturally 
received prominent attention, and before the clear 
decided statements of Dr. Angus, they shrink into 
their proper insignificanee - the side of the 
grand edifice of revealed truth that they seek to: 
undermine. 

Published by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphi 
feb 23—3t 


LIFTON HALL.—Under this name a private 
Asylum for the reception and treatment of a 
limited number of the Insane, of both sexes, has 
been recently constructed on the most approved 
lan for the comfort and recovery of the health of 
its inmates. Clifton Hall is situated in a beauti- 
ful part of the country, within a few miles of 
Philadelphia. 

Managers.—John Bell, M.D., Hon. William 
A. Porter, Hon. William Strong, Juseph Car- 

, Esq., Charles Kelly, Esq., rn Levis, Esq., 
Bete, Morton Esq., Rev. 
William P. Breed, Rev. John Jenkins, D.D. 
For particulars apply to the subscriber, 
A. GIVEN, M. D., 
Clifton Hall, Kellysville, near Philadelphia. 
sep 8—ly 
ANTED.—A Presbyterian minister, having 
children of his own to educate, and who 
is an experienced and successful teacher, desires 
to find a situation by the Ist of May, for opening 
a Select English and Classical School. The num- 
ber of pupils to be limited to twelve. A location 
near Philadelphia or Baltimore preferred. The 
best of references given. Address, for one month, 
“TEACHER,” at the Office of the Presbyterian, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
feb 23—4t 


ANTED—A competent person to take 
charge of a Boy’s Boarding-school, twenty- 
five miles from Philadelphia, where one is much 
needed. A pious Presbyterian preferred. The 
residence formerly occupied can be had if desired. 
. Address “SCHOOL,” 
Box No. 1858, Philadelphia Post Office. 
feb 23—2t* 


FAST DAY BOOK.—Published 
this wee 

A volume comprising the most marked and 
important Discourses from 


prominent 
throughout the United States—both N and 
South—on the questions now convulsing the whole 


country. 

FAST-DAY SERMONS. 

One large, elegant 12mo. Cloth bound. Price, $1.25. 
Nearly all these Sermons have created such 
neral interest, that they have been printed 

argely in the public journals, as well as in 

separate pamphlets, in which form their 

tion is counted by tens of thousands. 

The volume contains such subjects, by such 
master-minds, as follows: 

Our National Sins. By the Rev. J. H. Thorn- 
well, D.D., of South Carolina. 

Slavery a Divine Trust. By the Rev. B. M.- 

Palmer, D.D., of New Orleans. 

The Christian’s Best Motive for Patriotism. By 
the Rev. R. L. Dabney, D.D., of Virginia. - 
The Union to be Preserved. By the Rev. Bobert 

J. Breckinridge, D.D., of Kentucky. 

Character and Influence of Abolitionism. By 
the Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke of Brooklyn. 

Answer to Henry J. Van Dyke. By Professor 
Taylor Lewis, of Union College, New York. 

ible View of Slavery. By Rabbi M. J. Ra- 

pball of New York. é 
Fanaticism Rebuked. By the Rev. Fraucis 

Vinton, D.D., of New York. 

Peace, be Still. By the Rev. Henry Ward 

Beecher of Brook! 

Rev. Henr ‘. ows, D.D., of Ne 
Pde "tr the Rev. William 

Adams, D.D., of New Yor | 
The absorbing subject of these Sermons, their 

variety of treatment, and the collection in one 

volume of prominent discourses from Divines of 

the very rank, to present a book 
f unusual and incom 8 ence. . 

¥ *,* Copies of this book will be sent by mail, 


on the receipt of the price, $1.25, by 


free, 
postage RUDD & CARLETON, Publishers, 
New York. 


feb 23—eow 3t 
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“RECEN 
"By ‘te ‘Rey. Cortland: Van Retisseleer, D.D., 


of Education, Edited. by his Son, C. 
Rensscilaer. pia, 1861, J. B. Lip- 


‘the missellaneods ‘Writings of the author, includ- 
‘ing sermons, sddresees, eulogiums, and contro- 
- sles, which eppeared in a separnte 
his life, or in the pages of the Pres- 
byterian They afford a favourable 
: of the tact of the author in handling his 
“gutject) and of the easy stylé in which he ex- 

his thoughts. He was always in: earnest 
and although sometimes he 
ave erred in judgment, his readers will not fail 
~$o-give him full credit for conscientiousness and 
- honesty of purpose. Many will desire to treasure 


‘up this volume, and the one which is in course of 


_ publication by the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 


- tion, as fitting memorials of a good and true man, 


, who expended his best strength in the service 
any more definite opinion on the materials 
yolume, as many of our readers have seen 
* thein at their first publication, and those who have 
"pot will be glad to read them now. 
or Latm Canistiamrry; Including that 
‘\ ‘of the Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. 
"By Henry Hart Mitman, D. D., Dean of 8t. 
Peal’s. tn eight volumes. Vol. V. New York, 
_ . 1861, Sheldon & Co. . 12mo, pp. 530. 


We have noticed each of the preceding volumes of 


this admirable history asit has appeared. Its reputa- 
tion is so well establishect as to need little addi- 
tional commendation. It is to be presumed that 
’ scholars ‘will incorporate it with their libraries, as 
a work for which we know no substitute. Amidst 
the mass which has been written on the progress 
‘ gud general features of the Latin Church, no book 
presents a more full, impartial, and satisfactory 
history than that of the Dean of St. Paul's. The 
" present fifth volume embraces the period between 


A. D. 1199 and 1264, including many events of 


great historical interest. 

A Tsxt-Boox or tae History or Doctrines. 
Dr. K. R. Hagenbach, Professor of Theology in 
the University of Basle. The Edinburgh Trans- 


lation of C. W. Buch, revised, with large addi- 


tions, from the fourth German edition, and other 
sources. By Henry B. Smith, D. D., Professor in 


the Union Theological Seminary of the City of 


New York. Vol. I. New York, 1861, Sheldon 
Co. 8vo, pp. 478. 
e difficulty of giving a history of doctrines, 
which shall be impartial, arises from the most 
inevitable bias which a writer must feel, in stating 
‘the opinions of others which may come in conflict 
with his own. This difficulty is diminished in 
some degree when contemporaneous opinions are 
not concerned, as we are much more likely to be 
perfectly fair in stating the views of those who 
have lived at a remote period, and which, in a 


great. measure, have passed from the stage of 


action. The author of the Text-Book has a general 
reputation for fairness in this respect, and in his 
very extensive and learned researches he evidently 
_ aims not only to catch, but express the various 
shades of theological views which have had preva- 
lence in the Church from the early times of Chris- 
tianity. Asa matter of course, many of the inter- 
pretations of Christian doctrine which once had 
their supporters, are worthless in themselves, and 


yet valuable as an index of the peculiar style of 


thought which may have prevailed, as well as a 
proof of the vagaries which have been indulged 
even by the most learned. Such a book as this 
will teach the plain and honest Chnistian how 
much perplexity and obfuscation he has escaped 
by taking the truths of revelation in their obvious 
sense, and may help him to detect what are called 
new views of truth, as some of the old and erro- 
neous forms of statement under a modern dress. 
~The American editor has carefully revised thé 
translation of Buch, and. added materially to it 
from later German editions, as well as from other 
sources. The work is too learned, in most parts, 
for common readers, while perfectly’ intelligible in 
its general propositions. Altogether it is valuable 
for the student, and when completed will be even 
mre acceptable than any edition in German, 
which does not embrace the improvements of the 
American editor. 

‘Tas Preparation; or, Redemption Draw- 
eth Nigh. By the Rev. John Cumming, D_D., 
F. R.S. E., Minister of the Scotch National 
Chureh, London. Second Series. New York, 
1861, Rudd Carleton. 12mo,;pp. 323. 
Although some readers will find fault with the 

strong, and sometimes, indiscreetly expressed opin- 
ions of Cumming on the last days and consumma- 
tion of all things, they can find but little to object 
to in these earnest discourses. The author, in 
despite of some of his prophetical interpretations, 
is a favourite with us. We love him for his evan- 
gelical doctrine, his pious fervour, and his capti- 
vating mode of “putting things.” We have some 
twenty volumes of his works, and if he and we 
should live long enough, the twenty may be dou- 

_ bled, for he is an indefatigable writer. We com- 

mend to our readers this volume. 


Fast-Day Sermons; or, The Pulpit on the State 
of the Country. New York, 1861, Rudd & Carle- 
ion. 12mo, pp. 336. 

It was a good thought to collect the sermons of 
some of our most distinguished divines on onr 
great national crisis. They will have a deep 
interest for the readers of future times, who may 
desire to know the causes of our trouble, how they 
wé@re regarded by different parties, and how they 
affected the pulpit. The collection is impartially 
made. We have here, under one view, the ser- 


mons of Thornwell, Paimer, Dabney, Breckinridge, 


Van Dyke, Lewis, Raphall, Vinton, Beecher, Bel- 
lows, and Adams, strong representative men North 
and South. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

From Leonard Scott & Co. of New York we 
have received their re-publication of the January 
number of the London Quarterly Review. The 
articles are first-class, and very readable as well 
as instructive. The last one, on the Essays of the 

Oxford writers, who have made theinselves notori- 
ous for their scepticism and false philosophy, is 
full and admirable, and well worthy of special 

‘attention. The following is the table of contents: 
1. Canada and the North-west. %. The Welsh 
and their Literature. 3. The United Netherlands. 
4. Thelron Manufacture. 5. Italy. 6. Tie Dogs 
of History and Romance. 7. The Income-Tux 
and its Rivale. 8. Essays and Reviews. 

_ The pamphlets: which we receive on the Na- 
tional Crisis we mention by title only, since a fuller 
notice would necessarily lead us into political 
debates, which we think it our duty to avoid, 
except in that general form which has charac- 
terized our paper. Since the last issue, we have 
received 

“Southern Rights and Northern Duties in the 
Present Crisis.” A -Letter to the Hon. William 
Pennington. By the Rev. Samuel J. Baird, D.D. 
For sale by Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadeiphia. 

“Southern Slavery Considered on Genera! Prin- 
ciples; or, a Grapple with Abstractionists.” By a 
North Carolinian, Published by Rudd & Carleton, 
New York. 

“The National Crisis.” A Sermon by the Rev. 
J. S. Grimes, A. M , Columbia, Pennsylvania. 

We have received from the publishers in New 
York the March number of the Knickerbocker. 
This monthly is racy, readable, amusing, critical, 
and instructive. It is competently edited, and the 
editor's literary no:ices and table exhibit versatility 
of talent. 

We have also the American Journal of Insanity 
for January, which is edited by medical officers in 
the New York State Lunatic Asylum. The infor- 
mation which this periodical presents to its read- 
ers is always important, and often very striking. 

Littell's Ling Age, No. 873, is, as it generally is, 

very acceptable. 

“Sacred Science; Suggestive Thoughts on the 
Proper Study of the Word of God.” By William 
Morris, M.D. Published by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia. A good and sensible pamphlet 
by a medical gentleman of Philadelphia. 


DEDICATING A CHURCH. 


The members of a society in Maine, by 
dint of long exertion, had erected a small 
church. Qne of the number was_despatch- 
ed to a large town, to request a noted divine 
to take part in its dedication. Not getting 
his errand exactly, he simply applied to the 
minister to come and ‘dedicate our new 
church.” 

“What part do you wish me to take?” 
said the clergyman. 

“Why, we want you to dedicate the 
church,” was the reply. : 

“But do you wish me to deliver the ser- 
mon, or make the opening prayer, or only 
make some remarks?” | 

*“*Why!” exclaimed the brother, piqued 
at diecaiiunamees of the parson, “we simply 
Want you to dedicate the church, the whole 


‘on’t; it’s only seventy-five feet by fifty;. 


want you to dedicate it.” 
UNIVERSALISM. 


Hosea Ballou once complained to Father 
Haynes‘ (a coloured preacher) for saying 
that he preached that liars, swearers, adul- 
terers, eto:, would all to heaven. The 
latter inquired,** You believe it don’t you?” 
“Why —yes.” ‘Well then, don’t you 
preach what we believe?’”’ So states a cor- 
respondent of the Watchman and Reflector. 


bis Saviour. We refrain from the expres- 


By 


| but reciprocal affection. 


THE VOICES OF THE LOVED. 


BY “MINNIE.” 


How calmly, gently, pencefully, 
At the loved twilight hour, 
We hear, in tones of melody, 
Resound through Memory’s bower 
The voices of the loved. 


We hear them mid the sunny dream — 
Of youthfal hope and love; 
When brightly beamed affection’s ray, 
Enkindled from above. 
In dreams, they speak to us. 


We hear them, when with joyousness 
The epirit wanders free ; 7 
When life’s eweet harp was gently tuned 

To peace snd barmony. 
In joy, we hear them then. 


We hear them, when, in darkness drear, 
We walk through Svurrow’s vale; 
O then in sympathy we bear, 
Re-echoing through the dale, 
The voices of the loved ! 


They speak to us in gentle tones, 
And peaceful is the strain ; 
They whisper of a home of bliss, 
Where we shall hear again 
The voices of the loved. 


And when in devious paths we rove, 
‘When tempted oft we stray; _ 
What power can lead the soul again 
To walk in Virtue’s way? 
The voices of the loved. 


We hear them—when the lamp of life 
Emits a feeble light ; 
When earthly joys and earthly scenes 
Are fading from our sight— 
Their whispers soothe our fears. 


Then through the gloom we catch a glimpse 
Of the bright, better land, 
And hear, amid the anthems there 
Of the sweet angel band, 
The voices of the loved. 


Though Time, with one rude, chilling touch, 
May close the beaming eye; 
May hush the bounding, beating heart, 
Severing earth’s dearest tie, 
And change the forms we love; 


No power hath he to hush the strain, 
The soul’s affections move ; 
Still there resounde thro’ Memory’s bower 
The voices that. we love. 
We hear them, e’en in death. 


MARRIAGE. 

To marry one man while loving, and loved 
by another, is about the most grievous fault 
thata woman can commit. Itis asin against 
delicacy, against kindness and truth. It 
involves giving that to legal right which is 
guilty and shameful when given to any thing 
It involves double 
treachery and cruelty. It involves wound. 
ing the spirit, withering the heart, perhaps 
blighting and soiling the soul—of the one 
who is abandoned and betrayed. It in- 
volves the speedy disenchantment of the one 
who is mocked by the shadow where he was 
promised the substance, and who grasps only 
the phantom, soulless beauty, and the husk, 
the shell, the skeleton of a dead affection. 
It entails ceaseless deception, at home and 
abroad, by day and night, at our downsitting 
and our uprising; deception in every rela- 
tion—deception in the tenderest and most 
endearing moments of our existence. It 
makes the whole of life a weary, degrading, 
unrewarded life. A right-minded woman 
could scarcely lay a deeper sin upon her 
soul, or one more certain to bring down a 
fearful expiation. 


SIGNATURE OF THE CROSS. 


The mark which persons who are unable 
to write are required to make instead of 
their signature, is in the sign of a cross, 
and this practice, having formerly been fol- 
lowed by kings and nobles, is constantly 
referred to as an instance of the deplorable 
ignorance of ancient times. This signature 
is not, however, invariable proof of such 
ignorance; anciently, the use of this mark 
was not confined to illiterate persons, for 
amongst the Saxons the mark of the cross, 
as an attestation of the good faith of the 
person signing, was required to be attached 
to the signature of those who could write, 
as well as to stand in the place of the sig- 
nature of those who could not write. 

In those times if a man eould write, or 
even read, his knowledge was considered 
ey positive presumptive that he was in 

oly orders. The word clericus or clerk 
was synonomous with penman; and the 
laity, or people who were not clerks, did 
not feel any urgent necessity for the use of 
letters. The ancient use of the cross was 
therefore universal, alike by those who 
could and by those who could not write; 
it was indeed, the symbol of an oath from 
its holy associations, and generally the 
mark. On this account Mr. Charles 
Knight, in his notes to the Pictorial 
Shakspeare, explains the expression of 
“God save the mark,” as a form of ejacu- 
lation approaching to the character of an 
oath. This phrase occurs three or more 
times in the plays of Shakspeare; but hith- 
erto, it has been left by the commentators 
in its original obscurity. : 


A TERRIBLE SCENE.. 


The Celtic legends, like the Celtic lan- 
guage, though deficient in terms of art and 
refinement, are peculiarly rich in the ex- 
— of the passions. Joy, grief, fear, 
ove, hatred, and revenge glow through 
many an impassioned strain, which still 
lingers by its original wild locality. On 
the shores of Mull a crag is pointed out, 
overhanging the sea, concerning which 
there is the following tradition, which we 
have often thought would form no bad sub- 
ject for the painter, or even the poet: 

Some centuries since the chief of the 
district, Maclean of Lochbuy, had a grand 
hunting excursion. To grace the festivity, 
his lady attended, with his only child, an 
infant then in the nurse’s arms. The deer, 
driven by the hounds, and hemmed in by 
surrounding rocks, flew to a narrow pass, 
the only outlet they could find. Here the 
chief had placed one of his men to guard 
the deer from ing; but the animals 
rushed with such impetuosity that the poor 
forester could not withstand them. Insthe 
rage of the moment, Maclean threatened 
the man with instant death; but his pun- 
ishment was commuted to a whipping, or 
scourging in the face of the clan, which in 
those feudal times was considered-a degra- 
ding punishment, fit only for the lowest of 
menials and the worst of crimes. The 
clansman burned with anger and fierce re- 
venge. He rushed forward, plucked the 
tender infant, the heir of Lochbuy, from 
the hands of the nurse, and bounding to 
the rocks, in a moment stood on an almost 
inaccessible cliff, projecting over the water. 
The screams of the agonized mother and 
chief at the awful jeopardy in which their 
only child was placed, may easily be con- 
ceived. Maclean implored the man to give 
him back his son, and- expressed his deep 
contrition for the degradation he had in a 
moment of excitement inflicted on his clans- 
man. The other replied that the only con- 
ditions on which he would consent to the 
restitution were that Maclean himself should 
bare his back to the cord, and be publicly 
scourged as he had been. In despair the 
chief consented, saying he would submit to 
any thing, if his child were but restored. 
To the grief and astonishment of the clan, 
Maclean bore this insult, and when it was 
completed, begged that the clansman might 
return from his perilous situation with the 


young chief. .The man regarded him with 


a smile of demoniac revenge, and, lifting 
high the child into the air, plunged with 
him into the abyss below. The sea closed 


| over them, and neither, it is said, ever 


eme from the tempestuous whirlpools 
ne a caverns that yawned around 


them, and still threaten the inexperienced | | 


navigator on the shores of the Mull. 


WIRT’S CRITICISM ON DR. WATTS. 


““T bought, the other day,” he says in a 
letter to his wife, ‘a copy of Watts’ Psalms 
and Hymns. Do you know that I ever 
think of the man with such emotions as no 
other human being ever inspires me with? 


-| There is a loftiness in his devotion, and an 
indifference, approaching to contempt, for 


the praise or censure of the beings of this 
nether world, which is heroic and sublime. 
It is so awfully great, that even old, surly, 
growling Johnson, with all his high-church 
pride and arrogance, felt its influence, and 


‘scarcely dared to whisper a criticism in his 


life of Dr. Watts, which is a curiosity in 
this particular. What a soul of celestial 
fire, and at the same time of dissolving ten- 
derness, was that! How truly did he de- 
vote all the faculties of that soul to the con- 
templation of the glory of God and of the. 
Saviour! He was, indeed, ‘ever journey- 
ing home to God;’ and seems to have stop- 
ped half way between earth and heaven, to 
compose this excellent book. His was a 
rapt soul, and I never feel my own worth- 
lessness so forcibly as when I read his com- 
positions, and compare my spirit with his.’ 


A NEW METHOD OF ENGRAVING. 


A new method of engraving has been in-. 


vented by Messrs. Hitchcock & Larchar, of 
New York city, which bids fair to make a 
complete revolution in the art of producing 
plates in relief for illustrative and other 
purposes. This newly invented and pa- 
tented process is called the ‘‘Graphotype,” 
and some idea of its value and usefulness 
may be obtained from the following descrip- 
tion of the curious manner in which the 
work is accomplished. 

Blocks of densely compressed chalk are 
formed of any required size, and faced with 
a fine drawing surface. On this surface any 
artistic design is.executed with an ink, the 
main body of which is a solution of silex, 
possessing the property of hardening the 
chalky surface of the block wherever it 
touches, while the intervening spaces are 
left soft, and susceptible of being brushed 
or “routed” out to any needed depth. The 
most delicate hair-lines and cross-hatching 
are preserved by this process in bold relief, 
after which the w®ole block is made almost 
as hard as quartz by dipping it in a solution 
of silex. The block thus prepared is mount- 
ed upon a composition block, type high, 
and is ready either for the press or the ste- 
reotyper. The inventors claim for their 
singular process these great advantages 
over wood engraving, viz.—First, economy 
of time in favour of the graphotype as hours 
to days; second, a saving of twenty-five per 
cent in cost; and thirdly, truthfulness, as 
perfect reproductions of the artist’s draw- 
ings are made without the loss or alteration 
of a single line. Another advantage is, that 
copper plates are produced by this process 
in relief, and may be worked as wood en- 
gravings.— WV. Y. Sun. 


CURIOUS EPITAPHS. 


—_ 


The following epitaph is to be found in 
the churchyard of Upton-on-Severn: 
« Beneath this stone, in hopes of Zion, 
Doth lie the landlord of the ¢‘ Lion.’ 
His son keeps on the business still, 
Resigned unto the Heavenly will.” 
Cherening-le-Clay, in Dorsetshire, rejoices 
in the next. After recording the death of 
his beloved wife, Ann Hughes, the afflicted 
husband breaks forth in this pious stsain: 
_% Who far below this tomb doth rest, 
Has joined the army of the blest. 
The Lord has ta’en her to the sky, 
The saints rejoice, and so do I.” - 
At Fosbrooke, in Northumberland, Mat- 
thew Hollingshed deplores his untimely 
doom in these lines. It will be observed 
that, although Matthew is circumstantial, 
he is by no means grammatical : 
«“ Here lieth Matthew Hollingshed, 
Who died from cold caught in his head. 
It brought on fever and rheumatiz, 
Which ended me—for here I is.” 


WHY THEY WENT TO WAR. 


A certain king, it is said, sent to another 
king, saying, ‘Send me a blue pig with a 
black tail, or else .’ The other, in 
high dudgeon at the presumed insult, re- 
pl¥ed, “I have not got one, and if I had 
”’ On which weighty cause they 
went to war for many years. After a 
satiety of glories and miseries, they finally 
bethought them that, as their armies and 
resources were exhausted, and their king- 
doms mutually laid waste, it might be well 
enough to consult about the preliminaries 
of peace; but before this could be con- 
cluded, a diplomatic explanation was first 
needed of the insulting language which 
had formed the ground of the quarrel. 
‘‘What could you mean,” asked the second 
king of the first, ‘“‘ by saying, ‘send a blue 
pig with a black tail, or else ——?’” 
“Why,” said the other, ‘I meant a blue 
pig with a black tail, or else some other 
colour. But,’’ retorted he, ‘what could 
you mean by saying, ‘I have not got one, 
and if I had ——?’” “Why, of course, 
if I had, J should have sent it;” an expla- 
nation which was entirely satisfactory, and 
peace was concluded accordingly. 


A CABINET OF CURIOUS COINS. 


Some coins of an interesting character, 
collected by Mr. Sheppard of Frome, have 
been dispersed during the past week by 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson. The fol- 
lowing are worthy of seleotion:—Cunobe- 
linus, bare bust to the right, reverse TASCIO, 
horse. to the right, crescent above, an ex- 
tremely rare penny, £30 10s. Epillus and 
Commius, Chiefs, obverse EPIL., a coin of 
considerable interest, £8. Tasciovanus, 
obverse ornated tablets, inscribed TAso., 
£5 10s. Ecgberth, King of Kent, a rare 
penny, £4 3s. Penny of Offa, obverse 
O. F. M. E and O., in centre of an orna- 
ment, £14 10s. St. Peter, penny, reverse 
EBRAICIT, with Carlovingian monogram, 
£5 10s. Penny of Ceolnoth, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, £13 10s. Penny of Ecgbe- 
orht, called the sole monarch of England, 
£4 12s. Penny of Alfred, with portrait, 
reverse DVDD. MONETA, £9. The half- 
penny of the same monarch, monogram of 
London, £6 10s. Harthacnute, diademed 
head to the left, £3 5s. Penny of Eustace, 
£3 ls. Oliver Cromwell, silver pattern for 
a two-shilling piece, £14 14s. Lord Balti- 
more’s shilling, sixpence, and groat, £10. 
Angel of Edward V., £10. Simon’s me- 


'morable petition crown, of great rarity, but 


much rubbed, £40. Pattern for a half- 
penny of Anne, £4. Among the coins of 
the Greek and Roman series may be cited a 
firm Tridrachm of Syracuse, or, most pro- 
bably, Pyrrhus of Epirus, £31. A coin of 
A&tolia, with youthful head of Apollo to the 
right, £6 10s. A gold coin of Berenice, 
wife of Ptolemy III., £23. A rare coin of 
Agrigentum, with eagle to the left, feeding 
upon a hare; reverse, fish, of beautiful 
work, £33. Another Tetradrachm, struck 
at the same place, with two eagles to the 
right, holding a hare, of fine minute work, 
£30. An extremely rare Tetradrachm of 
Segasta, hunter with two spears and cloak 
hanging over left arm, and richly draped 
female sacrificing at an altar on the reverse, 
£71. A beautiful coin of Panormus, head 
of youth with Phrygian cap, to the left, and 
some Punic letters, Another, with; 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


head of Ceres, and Pegasus on the reverse, 


a scarce Decagrachm, £23. The whole 
cabinet produced nearly £1900.—London 


Athenzum. 


LYING IN BED. 


It is often a question among people who 
are unacquainted with the anatomy and 
physiology of man, whether lying with head 
exalted or level with the body, was the most 
wholesome. Most, consulting their own 
ease on this point, argue in favour of that 
which they prefer. Now, although many 
delight in bolstering up their heads at night, 
and sleep soundly without injury, yet we 
declare it to be a dangerous habit. The 
vessels in which the blood passes from the 
heart to the head are always lessened in 
their cavities when- the head is resting in 
bed higher than the body; therefore in all 
diseases attended with fever, the head should 
be pretty nearly on a level with the body; 
and people ought to accustom themselves to 
sleep thus, and avoid danger.— Med. Jour. 


— 


A BOILED DISH. 


Almost every family has a dinner, as 
often as once a week, of what is popularly 
called a “boiled dish,” and which, properly 
cooked, is one of the best dishes in the 


way to boil corned beef, the common 
method, in order to make it tender, being 
to put it in cold water, and let beef and 
water come gradually to boil. This cer- 
tainly makes beef tender, but it also ex- 
tracts the strength and juice. 
way is to wait till the water boils before 
putting in the beef; it will then be equally 
tender, and will retain all its strengthening 
and juicy properties. Many housekeepers 
suppose that putting meat in hot water in- 
evitably renders it hard and tough, and so 
it will, if the water is only hot; but if it 
boils, the effect will be the reverse. Just 
as putting a discoloured table-cloth in hot 
water will set the stains, but put it in boil- 
ing water and it will take them clean out. 
The same rule applies to all boiled meats. 
Hams, after boiling four or five hours, ac- 
cording to size, should be taken out, the 
skins taken off, and cracker and bread 
crumbs grated over them, and then baked 
in a brisk oven for one hour. A leg of 
mutton can be treated successfully in the 
same way, only it does not require to be 
boiled so long. Of course, the boiling pro- 
cess should be gentle.—AMrs. J. C. Croly. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


The whole press of the “Great West” 
confess that indigestion prevails more exten- 
sively among its farming population than 
any where else in the world. They say it 
comes from eating too much pork—too much 
salt pork—too much saleratus bread, bolting 
their food always in a hurry, taking only 
fifteen minutes to a meal, and then rushing 
away to the field to laborious work on a 
hastily crammed stomach. What a queer 
commentary on life! Once we thought in- 
digestion only the gourmand’s and idle mil- 
lionaire’s puvishment; now it seems it is 
the curse of that frantic American resolution 
to do too much, to get rich in a year instead 
of fifty, as our forefathers did, and plagues 
the stomach of the sturdy West as much as 
if it were the subject and place of diaboli- 
cal possession. 

3 


THE DEAD FORGOTTEN. 


‘‘That which now is, in the days to come 
shall all be forgotten.”’ Not only is it un- 
comfortable to know that “he that goeth 
down to the grave shall come up no more,” 
but the grave is the land of forgetfulness, 
not to us, but to others concerning us. Just 
as we have forgotten the men of ages gone 
by, so in turn will we be forgotten. Myri- 
ads have dwelt on the earth as active and 
as happy as we arenow. They began their 
roguish prattle where we sung our childish 
glee—gambolled in the sunshine, and were 
fanned by the same wind. But now they 
have passed away long ago, and the same 
sun shines upon their graves that gave them 
such generous light, and the same wind 
that shook their ringlets now sings their 
requiem. Yet a little while, and we shall 
have passed away, and our children and 
children’s children will have lost all trace 
of us. Our hearts will cease their throbs; 
the bell will mark the tread of those who go 
to bury us. A song, a prayer, the last 
look, and the coffin-lid closed for ever, and 
we will be borne from our house to the 
grave, to come up no more. Time will 
move on—the sun shine on our graves as 
brightly then as now on our daily paths. 

Our descendants will lightly pass to and 
fro on the earth, peeping up at the stars we 
have nightly watched, while our bodies are 
slowly mouldering back todust. Mirth and 
levity will be heard in the room where we 
gave up the ghost. The glutton and wine- 
bibber may sit in our seat and revel around 
our hearth-stones, and the stranger gaze 
with curious eye upon the family record, or 
the antique grave-stone which marks our 
resting-place.—American Baptist. 


HOLD ON! HOLD IN! HOLD OUT! 


BY REV. C. T.-BROQKS. 


Hold on, my heart, in thy believing— 
The steadfast only wins the crown; 

He who, when stormy waves are heaving, 
Parts with his anchor shall go down; 

But he who Jesus holds through all, 

Shall stand, tho’ earth and heaven should fall, 


Hold in thy murmurs, heaven arraigning— 
The patient see God’s loving face ; 

Who bear their burdens uncomplaining, 
’Tis they that win the Father’s grace ; 

He wounds himself who braves the rod, 

And sets himself to fight with God. 


Hold out! There comes an end to sorrow, 
Hope from tho dust shall conquering rise; 
The storm foretells a sunnier morrow ; 
The cross points on to Paradise. 
The Father reigneth! cease all doubt; 
Hold on, my heart, hold in, hold out! 


The LATE DUKE of WELLINGTON. 


Both at Strathfieldsaye and Walmer the 
Duke was a regular attendant at public 
worship, and received the Sacrament as 
often as it was administered. It was a 
touching sight to see that great and vener- 
able man kneeling devoutly before the rails 
of the village church, and the sunlight fall- 
ing through the stained-glass upon his 
head, and his own attention fixed entirely 
upon the act in which he was participating. 
He was not always so attentive during ser- 
mon time. Indeed, unless the preacher 
were eloquent, or the subject out of the 
common order, he used generally to gather 
himself up in the corner of the pew and go 
to sleep, when he sometimes snored audibly. 
He was very particular also in requiring 
that his guests should attend divine service 
somewhere. It happened on one occasion 
that Count Nugent, an Irish gentleman, 
but an Austrian General, paid him a visit 
at Walmer Castle. Sunday morning came, 
_and his excellency said, ‘* Duke, do you go 
to church?” ‘ Always; don’t you?” ‘TI. 
can’t go to church with you, for you know 
I’m a Catholic.”” ‘QO, very well,’’ was the 
answer, and he rang the bell. When the 
servant entered, the Duke said, “‘ His ex- 
cellency wants to go to the Roman Catho- 
lic chapel, you can show him where it is.” 
And sure enough to the Roman Catholic 
chapel his excellency was marched. The 
Duke, as he walked to church, observed, 
“IT knew he did not want me to go to 
church, nor to go himself either, but I 


thought it best that we should both go.”— 
Gleig’s History of the Duke of Wellington. 


world; but all cooks do not know the best 


A better 


Farm and Garden. 


Conn-cop MEAL, AND ITs INJuRIOUS 
EFrFEcTts ON ANIMALS.—The time was— 
nor but a few years since —when corn-cobs 
were thought to be very valuable for feeding 
stock; and some agricultural writers placed 
such a high estimate upon them that they 
pronounced cobs ‘almost equal in value to 
the corn that grows on them.” But com- 
mon sense, reason, and experience, all teach 
us that they are good for just nothing at all 
for feeding any kind of stock. When the 
Creator first made Indian corn, he never 
designed the cobs for food; and the experi- 
ence of every thorough and observing far- 
mer goes to corroborate the fact, that in- 
stead of being an article of food, possessing 
a very small amount of nutriment and pala- 


tability, they are a decided injury to any | 


animal that takes them into its stomach. 
Now, if any mortal is so self-willed cr in- 
credulous as not to credit this statement, 
I will only ask him to eat mush, or corn 
bread, or Johnny cake, for a few meals, 
made of corn-cob meal; and if it don’t 
make him purr, and groan to be delivered 
from corn-cobs for food, we will set him 
down as having a digestive apparatus equal 
to a shark. Ground into meal, or whole, 
they are no more fit for food than ground 
bones, or horn piths, or the stems of squash- 
es. Théy are as insipid as they are innu- 
tritious, and do not possess half the value 
of good sawdust; for sawdust of good wood 
will nourish an animal, and will not injure 
its intestines mechanically. But corn-cobs, 


whether ground or whole, will injure its | 


intestines; and, if fed in large quantities, 
will cause death. In good sawdust, besides 
some potash and woody fibre, there is more 
or less sugar, gum and starch, which will 
nourish the animal system; but in corn-cobs 
we find not a single particle of sugar, gum, 
nor starch, the principal constituents being 
potash and woody fibre, which afford no 
nourishment. Feed it to animals which are 
being fattened, and, instead of licking it 


down as if they liked it, after eating a” 


mouthful or two they will look up and say, 
in the language of one of my little nephews, 
when he had eaten so much that his stomach 
loathed it, ‘‘Ma, I don’t like your pie.” 
There can nothing be said in favour of cob 
meal as food, only that it distends the 
stomach. 

Just take a piece of corn-cob and exam- 
ine it closely, by cutting it into thin, small 
pieces with a knife, and you will find small, 
thin plates or scales of silicate of potash, 
which the mill-stones will not grind unless 
they are very sharp, and which are almost 
as hard and sharp on their edges as pieces 
of glass. When cob meal is fed to fowls of 
any. kind, they will reject or spit out all 
these flint like pieces, unless they are very 
hungry. Horses nor oxen do not like it, 
and they only eat it for the sake of the corn 
meal. 


bowels are very loose, when these substances 
are passing in the ordure through the rec- 
tum of the animal, they scratch it and cut 
it to such an extent as to cause derangement 
of the animal system, and even death. 

‘‘ But,” says Mr. Objector, ‘how do you 
know all this?”” When a person dies sud- 
denly, and arsenic is found in his stomach, 
how do we know that his death was caused 
by poisoning? When a dog is fed witha 
ball of dough, filled with glass pounded fine, 
and he dies suddenly, and we find upon ex- 
amination that his intestines are all cut 
through, how do we know that the glass 
killed him? So, when animals that have 
been accustomed to eat cob meal lie down 


and die unexpectedly, and we find their in. | 


testines all cut through io places, what good 
reason have we for thinking that cob meal 
caused their death? 

A few years ago a neighbour of mine, 
who was accustomed to feed much meal of 
corn ground in the ear, told me that one of 
his fat oxen seemed ill, and would not eat 
well; and he discovered: that ‘‘cvery time 
he voided excrement it would be covered 
in places with blood.”” He omitted the 
cob meal and the ox soon recovered. Of 
course, he imnfediately aygndoned feeding 
cob meal. In another paft°of this county 
a farmer was fattening a yoke of good oxen, 
by feeding them the meal of Indian corn 
ground in the ear. They were fed about a 
half bushel per day apiece. One was taken 
ill very suddenly and refused to eat, and 
before the cause of his illness could be de- 
termined he was dead. A post mortem ex- 
amination disclosed to the owner that the 
rectum of the ox was scratched and cut 
through in places by the hard scales found 
in corn-cob, and had become so much in- 
flamed as to prevent the passage of the or- 
dure. Ina few days the other ox was af- 
fected in the same manner, and died in the 
same way as the first one. A post mortem 
examination disclosed the same appearances 
which were brought to light in the exami- 
nation of the first one. The verdict was 
that the death of the oxen was caused by 
the mechanical action of the hard substances 
—thin plates—which are found in corn- 
cobs, which wounded the rectum as they 
were passing through it, thus producing in- 
flam mation, and stopping the passage of the 
ordure. A near neighbour of mine lost a 
very valuable horse, which died very sud- 
denly. I inquired if they were able to 
satisfy their minds as to the cause of his 
death. I was told, after a post mortem ex- 
amination, the unanimous decision was that 
‘chis death was caused by the mechanical 
injury which his intestines received from 
eating meal of corn ground in the ear.” 

Now, these are facts which cannot be re- 
futed; and I have received them, not tenth- 
handed, but from the mouths of the owners 
of the animals alluded to. My own expe- 


~ } rience is decidedly against feeding corn-cobs 


in any form, or to any animals; and I do 
not know of a good farmer in this region 
who does not coincide with me on this sub- 
ject, although most of us were formerly 
accustomed to feed cogncob meal. The 
cobs of old corn are vary much worse than 
those of new corn, because the little hard 
scales in™the cobs of the new are not so 
hard as they become after being dried for 
six or ten months. 

My own practice with corn-cobs has been, 
for a number of years, to put them around 
small fruit trees, or on knolls in my fields, 
where the soil is of a stubborn character and 
rather thin. Many farmers cast them into 
the highway, or in some other place where 
they are in the way, or where they do not 
benefit the farm. But they are an excellent 
material for mulching young trees, and the 
more we can get on, or mingled with com- 
pact or heavy soils, the more friable the soil 
will be.—Corr. Ohio Farmer. 


Coat AsHes.—Nothing more annoys the 
denizens of a city than to get rid of the coal 
ashes accumulating during the winter. Left 
upon the side-walks, the dust is blown into 
every body’s eyes by the high wind, or is 
upset into the streets, to add to the mud 
usually covering them. No body seems to 
regard thts refuse as of any utility. If it 
were applied to any useful purpose, there 
would be no difficulty in getting rid of it 
rapidly. Now it is chiefly used to fill hol- 
lows and level lands. Experiment has 
shown, however, that it may be used with 
advantage for garden walks, where gravel is 
difficult to obtain. As soon as it is wet it 
forms a hard crust, like a cement, and on 
clay soils will tend to keep the walks hard 
and dry. Well mixed with the clay, it 
serves to render them less stiff, and in- 
creases the strength and fertility of the sojl. 
We believe it would be found a very valu- 
able garden dressing aiso, particularly for 
fruit. Within our knowledge, it has been 
tried for a number of years upon an English 
gooseberry bush, which, from bearing small 
fruit in alternate years, has become a large 
and flourishing bush, producing fruit every 
year in profusion. No other attention has 


These thin, hard plates will not di- 
gest in their stomachs; and unless their 


We have seen it also tried with great ad- 
vantage to peach trees, the bark of which, 
just beneath the surface of the earth, had 
been penetrated by worms. The coal ashes 
arrested any further injury, probably by 
destroying the worms, and the trees recov- 
ered from the partial injury. We have no 
doubt that there are many uses towhich 
coal ashes may be applied advantageously. 


Calum. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A CHILD'S TEACHING. 


BY MARGAKET WILSON, 


“Child,” said a grey-haired sire one day, 
“The fashions of earth do pass away 
Like the yellowing leaves of yonder wood, 
Perish the evil and the good. 
And kingdoms.-rise and kingdoms fall, 
For the spirit of change is over them all. 
The little babe at its mother’s knee, 
Is but the germ of the man to be; 
From the acorn springeth the oaken tree; 
And the mighty man, in beauty’s bloom, 
Is only blossoming for the tomb.” 


Then little Lena, with serious look, 

Lifted her eyes from the holy book, 

And a smile came over her fair young face, 
Like a ray of light from the world of grace, 
For the Spirit of Wisdom bade her say—. 

«“ Three things, father, pass not away; 
Three things, father, ever shall be— 

Virtue, God, and Eternity! 

For Virtue, father, is fixed on a rock, 
Which teg thousand earthquakes cannot shock; 
And Christ is that rock in our weary land, 
Where the Tree of Life doth blossoming stand: 
There the birds of the air do sweetly sing, 
Till all the valley around doth ring 
For they that its leaves will never decay, 
Though all things else are passing away.” 

“ And God, my child, and Eternity,” 
Said the old man, looking wistfully. 

«God is in you, and God is in me,” 
And the little one smiled joyfully. 

“ He is in us, and there shall ever remain, 
Though the rocks and valleys may rend in twain; 
And we'll bask in this smile in eternity, 

Who was, and ts, and ever shall be!” 

Caledonia, Livingston county, New York. 


READ YOUR BIBLE. 

Between thirty and forty years ago, there 
was a lad who had a sister, and this sister was 
& missionary’s wife. She was ready to leave 
England, and go to Africa, and was on her 
way to London. She passed through the 
town where her brother was at school. It 
was early in the morning, before the boys 
were up; but she was going to set sail, and 
she could not think of passing through with- 
out seeing her brother. She knocked at the 
door of the house, and awoke the servants. 
They called out, ‘Robert, Robert.” Up he 
sat in his bed. His sister went to him, and 
wished him goby, and gave him a kiss, 
and said, “Robert, read your Bible;” and 
again, as she parted from him, she said very 
earnestly, “Now, Robert, read your Bible!” 
She sailed for*Africa; and in six months 
more she was in heaven; for God took her. 
But these words of hers, “ Robert, read your 
Bible,” sunk into her brother’s heart. At 
last he did read the Bible; and the great 
change was wrought in him also, And he is 
now, and has been for some time, a laborious 
and useful missionary in India. 


YOUTHFUL SINS. 


The late Dr. Spencer said that when he was 


been given to this bush than simply mixing 


the soil around its root with coal ashes. { 


a lad, his father gave him a little tree that 
had just been grafted. One day, in his father’s 
absence, he let the colt into the garden, and 
the young animal broke off the graft. It was 
mended, however, on the following day, and 
continued to grow finely. Years passed, and 
young Spencer became a man and a minister. 
Some time after he became a pastor, he made 
a visit to the old homestead where he spent 
his boyhood. His little sapling had become 
a large tree, and was loaded with appleg. 
During the night after his arrival at the 
homestead, there was a violent thunder- 
shower, and the wind blew fearfully. He 
rose early in the morning, and on going out 


found his tree lying prostrate upon the ground. 


The wind had twisted it off just where the colt 
broke it when it was a sapling. Probably the 
storm would not have broken it at all, if it had 
not been broken when it was small. It will 
usually be found that those who are grossly 
vicious in manhood, dropped a seed of vice in 
the morning of life; that the fallen youth who 
was religiously trained, and has become cor- 
rupt, broke off his connection with virtuous 
Ways just where he did a very wicked thing 
in boyhood. Here is a fact to be pondered. 
The oldest man in the prison could not say 
that childhood qnd youth had no connection 
with his present condition. Perhaps he could 
point to the very day and hour when he de- 
cided his present character. | 


A PARABLE, 

“QO, dear! I am so tired of Sunday!” So 
said Willie, a playful little boy, who was long- 
ing for the Sabbath to be over, that he might 
return to his amusements. 

‘‘Who wants to hear a story?”’ said a kind 
friend who was present. “TI sir,” ‘and I,” 
‘‘and I,” said the children, as they gathered 
around him. Then he told them a parable. 
Our Saviour, when he was on earth, often 
taught the people by parables. 

The parable told the little boys, was of a 
kind man who had some very rich apples 
hanging upon a tree. A poor man was pass- 
ing by the house of the owner, and he stopped 
to adinire this beautiful apple tree. He count- 
ed these ripe golden pippins—there were just 


seven of them. The rich owner could afford 


to give them away; and it gave him so much 
pleasure to make this poor man happy that he 
called him and said, ‘My friend, I will give 
you a part of my fruit.” So he held out his 
hand and received six of the apples. The own- 
er had only kept one for himself. 

Do you think the poor man was grateful for 
his kindness? No, indeed. He wanted the 
seven pippins all for himself. And at last he 
made up his mind that he would watch his 
opportunity, and go back and steal the other 
apple. 

‘Did be do that?” said Willie, very indig- 
nant. ‘“ He ought to have been ashamed of 
himself. And I hope he got well punished for 
stealing that apple.” 

‘“‘ How many days aro there in a week, Wil- 
lie?” said his friend. ; 

“Seven,” said Willie, blushing deeply; -for 
now he began to understand the parable, and 
he felt an uneasy sensation at his heart——con- 
science began to whisper to him, ‘‘ And-ought 
not a boy to be ashamed of himself who is un- 
willing on the seventh day to lay aside his 
amusements? Ought he no#o be punished if 
he will not remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy?” —Sunday school Banner. 


HELDON & COMPANY—WNo. 115 Nassau 
Street, New York—Have just published Vol- 


‘ume I. of Hagenbach’s History of Christian Doc- 
' trines. Translated from the German, and edited 


by Professor H. B. Smith, of the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 8vo. Cloth. Price $2. Volume 
II., completing the work, will be published in a 
few months. 

Also, Volume V. of Milman’s Latin Christianity. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price $1.50. 

feb 16—2t 


DOARDING.—Private Boarding at the north- 
west corner of Eighth and Spruce streets, 
Philadelphia. Mrs. M. R. SNODGRASS. 
jan 26—tf 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91™South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
ot choice Groceries suitabie for family use. Or- 
riers by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and atded. aug 9—+f 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—EZstablished 

in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 

have constantly for sale at their old established 

*oundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 

demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 

tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 

substantial manner with their new patented yoke 

and other improved mountings, and warranted in 

every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., 


for a Circular. dress 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 31—ly® West Troy, New York. 


household book.”—Pahilade 


ULLER'S LIFE OF TRUST.—Of this re- 
dV markable book, just published, the third 
edition has already been called for, and the work 
is attracting great attention. The following are 
specimens of what is said of it: 
Dr. Waruanp, in his Introduction, says:— 
There seems in this to be something as remark- 
able as if Mr. Muller had commanded a syca- 
more tree to be removed snd planted in the sea, 
and it had obeyed him.” 

A Pastor in Illinois writes to the publishers: 
“‘T am so much pleased with it that I have deter- 
mined to purchase a dozen or more copies for gra- 
tuitous distribution, and use my influence to have 
all within my reach read it.” 

A Pursictan at the West, in ordering copies to 
present to his friends, also writes :—“I cannot ex- 

ress the joy and peace it has afforded me. 

any times a day, on my knees, I thank God that 

George Muller wrote it, that you published it, and 
that my eye caught a notice of it in the paper.” 

‘Fiction has never imagined any narrative so 
full of real interest as this, and we think it, in its 
way, worthy of being read in all families where 
honest John Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ is a 

ia Press. 

“The power of prayer and of faith is remark- 
ably exemplified in this narrative. We should 
rejoice to see it scattered into every church and 
praying circle in our land.”—Mich. 8. Herald. 

“The record of Muller is a marvellousone. The 
reading of the book cannot fail to do good.” —Ban- 
ner of the 

“The Church has yet to learn the import of 
believing prayer, and we hail the advent of this 
narrative as an omen for good. Every pastor, 
every Christian, would be greatly strengthened 
and encouraged by its perusa imag’ Sms Banner. 

“No man, whatever his religious belief, can 
read it without profound interest. It has ever 
moral element that challenges attention.”—N. 
World, 

“His must be an unbelieving heart who can 
lay this book aside without the full and hearty 
acknowledgment that God is faithful to his pro- 
mise, always and every where, when his people 
plead and trust in him.”—Christian Chronicle. 

“When men would drive us from a God who 
hears prayer, to second causes, fixed laws, &c., we 
would place ‘Muller’s Autobiography’ in their 
hands and say, Read this, and tell us what are the 
established laws which brought about the results 
here recorded ?”——N. W. Chris. Advocate. 

“It will be read with surpassing interest and 
profit by all classes.”— Morning Star. 

‘This is one of the most remarkable books that 
ever came into our hands. It presents the jour- 
nal of a life distinguished by consecration to 
Christian usefulness, by a simple trust in the 
Divine- promises, and by practical answers to 
prayer, to which there is hardly a parallel in the 
whole range of biography.”—Bap. Fam. Magazine. 

“No work of fiction ever imagined can be so 
full of real interest as this narrative.” —Evangeli- 
cal Repository. 

*,* Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 


of price. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, Publishers, 
No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 
feb 16—3t 


EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, &c.— 
Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 
. D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield, Massachu- 


setts. 
SOLD ALSO BY 
H: G. DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
O. W. WILCOX, 199 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 683 Broadway, N. Y. 
has H. BABCOCK, 246 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
R. 
8. 


M.S. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut St.,Phil’a. 

D. BARDWELL & Co., Troy Building, Troy,N. Y. 
0. BARNUM, 215 Main St, Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. L. BLAKESLEY, 66 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
feb 16—tf¥ 


MALGAM BELLS—At prices within the 
A reach of every Church, School-house, Fac- 
tory, Cemetery, or Farm in the land. Their use 
all over the United Sthtes for the past two years 
has proven them to combine more valuable 
qualities than any other, among which tone, 
strength, durability, vibrations, and sonorous 
qualities are unequalled by any other manufac- 
turer. Sizes fifty to five thousand pounds, costing 
less than half other metals, or twelve and a half 
cents por pound, at which price we warrant them 
twelve months. 
Send for Circulars, for sizes, guaranties, &c. 
M. C. CHADWICK & CO., 
feb 2—13t No. 17 Spruce street, New York. 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 
combine beauty and durability With econo- 

my, from _an experience of fourteen years in the 
way of Decorating, Ventilation, Lighting, &c., 
would save time and money by sending for one 


of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 


J. 8. D?ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


RITTENDEN’S PHILADELPHIA COM- 

MERCIAL COLLEGE—North-east Corner 

of Seventh and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia,—An 

nstitution designed to prepare Young Men for 

Active Business. Established September, 1844. 
Incorporated June 4th, 1855. 

Board of Trustees.—B. B. Comegys, Francis 
Hoskins, David Milne, George H. Stuart, John 
Sparhawk, Samuel C. Morton, David 8. Brown, 
A. V. Parsons, D. B. Hinman, Frederick Brown, 
Joshua Lippincott, Jr., John Sibley. 

FACULTY. 


8. Hopers Crirrenpen, Attorney at Law, Prin- 
cipal, Consulting Accountant, and Instructor in 
Commercial Customs. 

Tuomas W. Moors, Professor of Penmanshi 

Joun GroesBeck, Professor of Book-Keeping 
and Phonography, and Verbatim Reporter. 

JAMES A. GARLAND, WILTBERGER, and 
Wittiam L. Mirruin, Instructors in the Book- 
Keeping Department. 

W. Critrenven, Attorney at Law, In- 
structor in Commercial Law. 

At this Institution each Student is taught indi- 
vidually, and may attend as many hours daily as 
he chooses. . 

The complete Counting House course embraces 
thorough instruction in Penmanship, Book-Keep- 
ing, Commercial Forms, and Mercantile Arithme 
tic, with the privilege of attending all the Lec- 
tures on Political Economy, Commercial Law, the 
Duties of Business Men, &c., which are delivered 
at intervals dyring the year in the Lecture Room 
of the College. 

The department of Commercial Law affords 
business men every facility for acquiring such an 


amount of legal information as ger ry them 
alrs. 


with discretion in their business 
course Law Students also received. 

Catalogues, containing full particulars of terms, 
manner of Instruction, &c., may be had on apply- 
ing at the College, either in person or by letter. 


jaz Twenty-five per cent. discount allowed to 
Sons of Clergymen. 
As Law titioners, the Messrs. Crittenden 


may be consulted at the office of the College, or 
by correspondence. oct 20—6m 


WV Gentleman Teacher, qualified 
to prepare boys for College, to take the 
Good moral character, 


position of private Tutor. 
and TT to give instruction in Vocal and In- 
strumental Music on the Melodeon, are required in 
applicants. For compensation and further par- 
ticulars apply without delay, by letter or in per- 
son, to Rev. THOMAS McCAULEY, 
Huntington, Long Island, New York. 
feb 16—3t 


AUNDERS’ INSTITUTE— Thirty-Ninth and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia.—Professor E. D. 
SaunperRs and CorTLanp Saunpers, Principals. 
Hon. William Bigler, Clearfield; William McKib- 
bin, Esq , of the Merchants’ Hotel, Philadelphia; 
Hon. J. W. Forney, of “The Press;” Hon. N. 
Browne, Philadelphia; Rev. R. Westbrook, of the 
Sunday-school Union; Hon. J. W. Maynard, Wil- 
liamsport; J. Leisenring, Esq., President of the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, and Hon. 
Asa Packer, Mauch Chunk, all of whom have sons 
boarding in Saunders’ Institute, will give their 
friends who may be looking for a safe, thorough, 
and pleasant School, any information desired re- 
specting this Seminary. 

A Grove and Lawn of eight acres are attached 
to the Institute, for seclusion, recreation, and 
physical exercise. 

2&3- The Terms for a session of five months are 
—For Day Boarding Pupils, $75; for Pupils who 
ae Saturday and Sunday at home, $100; for 

ermanent Boarding Pupils, $133. No extra 
charges. Payment in advance. sep 1—tf 


DGEHILL SCHOOL.—The Edgehill School, 
Princeton, New will re- on Wed- 
nesday, January 30th, with every advantage for 
the education of Boys both in the Elementary 
and higher English branches, in Ancient and 
Modern Languages, Book-keeping, and all the 
of a complete school course. 
he Classical department is under the care of 
the Rev. Thomas W. Cattell, formerly Principal 
of the School. The French teacher resides in the 
family, and converses freely with the pupils in his 
native languege. 

Terms.—$250 per annum. Boys are received 
at any time when there are vacancies, and 
charged only from time of admission. 

For Circulars, or other information, address 

‘ Rev. J. P. HUGHES, Principal. 


ARKESBURG MALE ACADEMY.—The 

Winter Term of this Institution will begin 

the first Wednesday of November next. Thor- 

ough and competent Teachers for all the depart- 

ments have been secured. By order of the Board. 

For Circulars, containing studies, terms, 

&c., apply at Martien’s Bookstore, No. 606 Chest- 
nut street, or to Rev. Dr. Junkin, the Principal. 
sep 29—tf A. W. TURNER, Secretary. 


‘O TEACHERS.—Wanted an energetic Young 
Man, qualified to take charge of the Pri- 
mary Department of an Academy. 
usic.—Also a Gentleman or Lady competent 
to give instruction in Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. Preferred that the latter be qualified to 
Address “A. B. C.,” office of the Y 
No. 606 strect, Philadelphia. 
feb 9—t 


ANTED.—A Young Lady wishes a situa- 
tion as Governess. Capable of teaching 
the English branchesand Music. Good references 
given. Address “A. 
Oxford, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 
feb 9—3t* 


EV. DANIEL WELLS’ BOARDING- 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS—Goshen, New York. 
—The First Session of 1861 will commence on the. 
7th of January, and continue twenty weeks, 
Pupils received at any time, and charged from the 
date of entrance. jan 5—tf 


LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY — 
Frankford, Pennsylvania.—The course of 
instruction in this Institution is comprehensive 
and thorough. The location is one of the most 
beautiful and desirable in the country. Parents 
and Guardians desiring to place their Daughters 


or Wards in a first-class School will please apply 
to Mrs. E. L. THOMPSON, 
jan 5—13t Principal and Superin 


‘February 23, 1861. 


IFE PICTURES FROM THE BIBLE.—Just 
published by the Prassrreaian Boarp or 
UBLICATION—No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadel- 


Life Pictures from the Bible; or, Mlustrations of 
Scripture Character. By Le Roy J. Halsey, D.D., 
author of “ The Literary Attractions of the Bible, 
&c. Pp. 460. 12mo. Price $1. 

The titles of the chapters will give some idea of 
their varied contents:—1l. General Influence of 
the Bible on Human Character. 2. Portraiture 
of Childhood in the Bible. 3. The Heroic Charac- 
ters of the Bible. 4. Kings and Statesmen of the 


‘Bible. 5. The Prophets and Apostles of the 
Leseer 


Bible. 6. Inciden Characters, or the 
Lights of the Bible. 

From the Southern Presbyterian. 
“This attractive book is a valuable accession to 


the publications of our Board. The style is —- 
ful and vigorous, and the matter always inter- 
esting and instructive.” 
“It is a noble production, both in objects and 
accomplishments. The ‘ Life Pictures’ are a series 


of the most interesting facte concerning the — | 


history, and influence of the Bible, with illus 
tions drawn from its text, which for beauty and 
force have hardly been surpassed.” 

From Central terian. 

“It is the result of extensive reading and care- 

From ian Banner. 
“The work great benefit.” 
say nothing o work, exce 
the way of commendation,” 

“It is @ work that is destined to go down to 
posterity.” 

“As to mechanical execution, the volume is one 
of the neatest of the Board's publications that we 
have seen.” 

the ical 


From the Evangel rterly. 
“The plan of the book is oe eaty aA but it is 


well executed.” 
From the terian Herald, 
““We most heartily cammepd it to our readors, 
and especially the younger portion of them.” 
Address orders 


to 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
feb 2—4t 


ASTOR’S SELECTION OF HYMNS AND 
8 as been pre wi care, 
and is adapted to meet wile and pressing want 
in our churches. It has received the highest com- 
mendation from the most competent judges, and 
has been widely adopted and used with reat sat- 
isfaction. It is intended equally for family, social, 
and public worship. Choirs will find it an invalu- 
able aid. 
Terms—Single copy, 75 cents; one dozen, 60 
cents each; larger quantities, 50 cents. A speci- 


men copy sent, post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents. 


in stamps. 
For books or circulars address, 
| J. HENRY GIESE, 
Baltimore, Maryland; or 
J. D. THORP 
nov 17—26t Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D(ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York, 


AMES 8. EARLE & 8ON—Importers and 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings, and 
Paintings. EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
mar 31— 


STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH- 
MENT—No, 1235 South Eleventh Street, 
near Walnut, Philadelphia.— Stained Glass for 
Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 
tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 
Residences, Enamelled, Cut, and Embossed Glass. 
3 All the Stained and Enamelled Glass in 
the Capitol Extension was made at the above 
works. JOHN GIBSON, 
nov 3—ly C. H. GIBSON, 


OW WITHIN REACH OF ALL!—Grover 
& Baker’s Celebrated Sewing 
MAcHINEs. 
No. 495 Broadway, New York. 
No. 730 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
No. 18 Summer street, Boston. . 
No. 181 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 

The public attention is respectfully requested 
to the following cards of Et1as Hows, Jr., and the 
Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company: 

A CARD FROM THE GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 

Our Patents being now established -by the 
Courts, we are enabled to furnish the Grover & 
Baker Machine, with important improvements, at 
greatly reduced prices. 

The moderate price at which Machines, maki 
the Grover & Baker stitch, can now be had, 
brings them within the reach of all, and renders 
the use of Machines making inferior stitches as 
unnecessary as it is unwise. 

Persons desiring the best Machines, and the 
right to use them, must not only OF sure to buy 

achines making the Grover and Baker stitch, 
but also that such Machines are made and stam 
ed under our patents and those of Elias Howe, Jr. 

Grover & Baxer Sewine Macuine Compary, 

; No. 495 Broadway, New York. 
A CARD FROM ELIAS HOWE, Jr. 

All persons are cautioned not to make, deal in, 
or use any Sewing Machines which sew from two 
spools, and make the stitch known as the Grover 
& Baker stitch, unless the same are purchased 
from the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Com- 


pany, or their Agents, or Licensees, and stamped — 


under my patent of September 10, 1846. 

Said Company, and their Licensees, alone, are 
legally authorized under their own patents, and 
my said patent, during the extended term thereof, 
to make and sell this kind of Sewing Machine, 
and all others are piracies upon my said patent, 
and will be dealt with accordingly, wherever 
found. Euias Howe, Jr. 

feb 9—tf 


Kaew E COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly veined | by 
which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


at his 

og ee Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also P. e, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, ey Be Sent free by address- 

ing J. STANLY. D’ORSAY, Church rator, 
ap 71—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


INE CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASON. 
ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 
the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 
Coats in great variety, cut in all the latest styles; 
Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest and 
choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 
Vests of ring variety of material, cut, made, and 
trimmed in the most elegant 7 at 
ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market st 
feb 18—ly Philadelphia. 


O PRESBYTERIANS DESIRING A WEST- 
ERN HOME.—A most desirable location 

has been made at a central point in Kansas Ter- 
ritory fora Presbyterian Colony. Some families 
are already on the ground, and others prepared to 
come next spring. Additional Presbyterian fami- 
lies are required to complete the desired location, 
which will secure to each member great pecu- 
niary advantages, as well as the enjoyment of 
superjor educational and religious privileges. 
Application for an interest or equal share shoulc 
be made forthwith. Notwithstanding great hin- 
drances to our enterprise, caused by enemies as 
well as by professed friends, success now seems to 
be within reach, promising immense good. Let 
no one, without thorough investigation, be influ- 
enced by flying reports and vague rumour, and 
thus be cheated out of onecf the most desirable 
of Western homes. Repo:ts of famine, war, &c., 


in Kansas have been great'y exaggerated. Mark . 


our words, there will neve: be a more favourable 
opportunity to secure a heme in one of the best 
countries at the West, or a more favourable op- 
———- for doing good than is now presented. 

he attention of all kinds of Mechanics is par- 
ticularly invited. The undersigned will be happy 
to give all needful information to any one desir- 
ing and applying therefor at this place. Address 

W. P. MONTGOMERY, 
dec 22—13t 


Lecompton, Kansas. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


No. 606 Chestnot Street, above Sixth, Phila. 
— and No. 630 Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8, MARTIEN & CO.. 
; TERMS. 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 


sponsible. 
year when paid 


To Clergymen Two Dollarsa 
strictly in advance, 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprierors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
$10.00 


Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. pase 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy Yo the agent, — | 
Twenty five copies to one address, for one 
year, | $45.00 


. With an additional copy to the agent. 

77 The money must always be sent in advance, 

When the amount is large, a draft should be pro. 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO. 

3 No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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